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“Knowledge is of two kinds; we know a subject ourselves, or we know ] 
where we can find information upon it. —Dr. Samuel Johnson. 


Hints to Newly Appointed Officers 


By Colonel Fred H. Sargent 


If you would follow Dr. Johnson's hint you will procure a copy of Colonel 
Sargent's book. It contains hints on: 


How to make « good first impression. 

What you require in the way of uniforms and equipment. 
_ sa peneys for bs ett =. uF do pe as os to do. 
performance uty—individual responsibility, promptness. 

Observance of the regulations and customs of the service. 
Discipline with respect to yourself and the men you ere to command. 
your seniors—officially and socially. 
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i leadership. 
The meaning of esprit de corps. 
Money mattere—insurance, banking, meeting obligations, investments. 
Military hygiene—care of health. 
apg Frey that make for success; roa. aps : = a way a 
one; punctuality; accuracy; property responsibility; te bath f 
official communications and papers; working out your own problems. 


Price, $1.00 per copy 
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The Riggs National Bank 
OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Capital $1,000,000 Asscta $26,589,744 
A BANK WITH A WAR RECORD. Distinguished 


service in the Liberty Loan Drives, and services to 
our Army and Navy clientele Overseas and at home. 


MAKE AN ALLOTMENT to our Savings Department. 
Create an emergency fund for a change of station. . 


OPEN AN ACCOUNT with $1 or more. 3% interest. 
Not a checking account. 
by mail when accompanied with pass book. 

















E DO more Army and Navy business than any 
other bank in the United States. 
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To the Unknown Soldier! 


ODAY our thoughts turn to France, to Belgium, to Italy—to all that we 

have left in them—to all that they have given to us. 

Some men risk and even sacrifice their lives to gain renown, but renown is most 
honorably won by men who do not realize that they are winning it, by men who 
do their duty, daily, hourly, as they see it. 

Such men are not understood by ordinary men, until suddenly their true char- 
acter emerges from obscurity and bursts forth to shine strongly, even as the rising 
sun on a glorious spring morning. 

To our unknown dead came opportunity for service. They accepted it. To 
you as their representative we come today to pay homage. Noblest service comes 
from unknown hands. It matters not in what arm or service your sacrifice was 
made, nor whether or not you were of those mystery men who do and die, and 
know not why they do or die. 

We, your comrades of the Infantry of the United States Army, place this 
tablet on your bier as a token of our gratitude to and esteem for our unknown dead, 

Now on behalf of that Infantry we say: 


Here's to the Blue of the windswept North 
Who fell on the fields of our South! 

May the spirit of Grant be with you all 
As the sons of our North keep watch. 


Here's to the Gray of the sun-kissed South 
Who fell on the fields of our North! 
May the spirit of Lee be with you all 
As the sons of our South look forth. 


Here's to the Drab of the World's Unknown 
Who fell on the fields of liberty! 

May the spirit of God be with you all 
As we give you our eulogy. 





* Address by Major General Charles S. Farnsworth, Chief of Infantry, when placing the 
bronze tablet of the United States Infantry Association on the bier of the Unknown Soldier 
in the Capitol, November 10, 1921. 
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Resolutions 


HE Infantry Journal began the year now 

drawing to its close with a statement of 
its beliefs with regard to Universal Military 
Training. 

With each issue during the year we have 
set forth a reason for our beliefs, and we have 
tried to make these reasons clear and con- 
vincing. 

Hundreds of letters, from men and women 
representing the best thought in every pro- 
fession and every walk of life in the country, 
have come to us to bear us out in our beliefs. 
So, in reviewing our efforts for the year, we 
feel that we have made our case with the 
average intelligent and fairminded thinker. 

That is the task we set ourselves to do. 

In setting ourselves this task, we cherished 
no false hopes of bringing about an immedi- 
ate change in our military policy. Weknew 
that only education can do that. What is 
more, we knew from past experience the 
length of time required to educate the public 
to changes in our military policy. 

Moreover, we knew that the period was 
not opportune. The scars of our late war 
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have not healed. Its memories are still pain- 
ful. Its burden is still heavy. The heart 
of the nation longs for peace; its mind is 
focussed on preventing war. It views prep- 
aration for war only as an invitation to 
war—not as the certain guarantee of peace. 

We have our opinions, and we believe in 
them. We look forward with confidence to 
the day when the mind of the nation will run 
with ours. 

And that is that. 

In the meantime, Congress has taken a 
long step in advance. Spurred by necessity 
and curbed by economy, it has built a plan 
for national defense on the elementary 
principle of democracy—Universal Military 
Training on a voluntary basis. 

To many of our military students this plan 
may appear visionary. It may be that it is 
visionary. The spectacle of an army of two 
millions of men in this country, with the ma- 
chinery for doubling that number, all on a 
purely voluntary basis, is one that taxes the 
imagination of those schooled to orthodox 
military methods. 

So were the events of 1917, 1918 and 1919. 
We had believed them impossible. The 
world had believed them impossible, but the 
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energy and genius of the American people 
brought them to pass. 

So have many other things been hard for 
us to visualize in the past—reserve officers 
enrolling by the thousands, universities and 
colleges training other thousands, camps of 
instruction in which still other thousands 
voluntarily underwent military training. 

These things are not new to us today, but 
we have to go back in our memories only a 
few years to find a time when they would 
have been classed as visionary. ‘Today they 
are the established order. And the lesson of 
all this is that the thinking men of the coun- 
try are awaking to the problem of national 
defense. Who can foretell the proportions 
this awakening may develop? 

Today we have a growing list of some sixty- 
odd thousand veteran reserve officers. We 
have thousands of young men in our uni- 
versities and colleges in training to replace 
them. We have a National Guard building 
on an efficient basis under the direction of 
officers who learned their work on the battle- 
fields of Europe. 

As this is written we have some thirty-odd 
divisions of Organized Reserves in_ the 
making. 
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Forty-three groups of Regular officers and 
enlisted men are scattering over the United 
States organizing those divisions and the units 
that go with them to make up corps and 
armies. Veterans of the World War are 
flocking back to help rebuild the units they 
made famous in Europe. 

In a year the National Guard and the 
Organized Reserves will find their way into 
every community in the land and will offer 
every able-bodied man the opportunity of 
military service in emergency. 

Will the plan work? That is the question 
upon whose answer the future of national de- 
fense depends. The men of the country 
must answer the question. But first, the 
question must be put to them squarely, 
fairly and convincingly. 

The burden of doing this rests in most part 
upon the shoulders of the Regular Army, 
aided by their comrades of the National Guard 
and Organized Reserves. Upon the Army 
rests the responsibility for carrying the gospel 
of national defense to the people in a practical 
and convincing form, of educating the people 
to the necessities of national defense and to 
the military obligations that citizenship 
imposes upon them. 
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Finally, the Army must carry the neces- 
sary training to the people and present it in 
a form that will meet with acceptance. 

It is no small task. On the contrary, it is 
one that will call for the best there is in the 
Army—of intelligence, of tact, of courage, 
of perseverance. In a word, it will demand 
the Army’s supreme effort. 

The old era of the Army is gone beyond 
recall. Its traditional isolation is a thing of 
the past. For the future it must find its 
place in the sun of the people’s favor. From 
now on its mission is to serve the people 
directly and intimately, and to do this it 
must be of the people. 

In approaching its task the Army need 
have no fear. Its only handicap in the past 
has been in its isolation and the suspicion 
bred of that isolation. Its creed is clean, 
democratic and attractive to those who are 
familiar with it. Close contact and intimate 


association are essential to such an under- 
standing. 


We know the Army. We know the 
people. We know that when they become 
acquainted they will mix. 

The day of good resolutions is approaching. 
Let us all give thought to it and be prepared. 
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Let us resolve to turn our backs forever on 
the old order, pin our faith to the new order, 
and set our shoulders and hearts to the task of 
making it the established order. 

We have but to resolve, and the spirit that 
has carried us over the obstacles of the past 
will take us to the new goal. 
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America s Unknown—Laid to Rest in the 
Nation's Shrine at Arlington 


MID solemn ceremonies, attended 
A by the highest of the land, Amer- 

ica’s Unknown Soldier, typifying 
all of her sons who made the supreme 
sacrifice, was laid to rest among the 
heroic dead in the nation’s shrine at 
Arlington. 

It was one of those immortal occa- 
sions which come in the lives of nations 
that lift mankind to heights of nobler 
thoughts and deeds. It was an occasion 
on which were personified the grief, the 
glory and the gratefulness of a whole 
people to one who represents all that is 
best and noble in man. 

Along historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
lined with thousands of his reverent 
countrymen in silent tribute, and es- 
corted by the Chief Executive of the 
Nation, the General of the Armies, and 
the leaders of the country, the body was 
borne from the Capitol, where it had 
laid in state, to Arlington. 

At 11.15 the funeral cortege arrived 
at the amphitheater,. when the casket, 
borne by the body bearers, preceded by 
the choir and clergy and followed by the 
pallbearers, General Pershing and dis- 
tinguished officers of the Army and 
Navy as mourners, was borne to the 
apse and placed on the catafalque. Dur- 
ing the processional the audience stood 
uncovered. 

At 11.50 the President and Mrs. 
Harding arrived. The Marine Band 
played the National Anthem. 

With the audience standing, Chaplain 
John T. Axton pronounced the Invoca- 
tion: 

Almighty God, our Gracious Father, 
EF” 608 


in simple faith and trust we seek Thy 
blessing. Help us fittingly to honor our 
unknown soldiers who gave their all in 
laying sure foundations of international 
commonweal. Help us to keep clear the 
obligation we have toward all worthy 
soldiers, living and dead, that their 
sacrifices and their valor fade not from 
our memory. Temper our sorrow, we 
pray Thee, through the assurance which 
came from the sweetest lips that ever 
uttered words, “Blessed are they that 
mourn for they shall be comforted.” 
Be Thou our Comforter. 

Facing the events of the morrow, 
when from the work bench of the world 
will be taken an unusual task, we ask 
that Thou wilt accord exceptional judg- 
ment, foresight and tactfulness of ap- 
proach to those who seek to bring about 
a better understanding among men and 
nations, to the end that discord, which 
provokes war, may disappear and that 
there may be world tranquillity. 

Hear us, O Lord, as now, in obe- 
dience to the call of our President, there 
sounds throughout the land the national 
angelus calling to prayer, and we stand 
with bowed heads and reverent hearts 
in “silent thanks for valuable and valor- 
ous lives and in supplication for Divine 
mercy and blessing upon our beloved 
country,” “and upon the nations of the 
earth, and to Thee, wonderful Counsel- 
lor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, 
Prince of Peace, shall be ascribed all 
glory and honor forever.” Amen. 


At the conclusion of the Invocation 
the clear bugle notes of “Attention” 
sounded thrice, and the great assemblage 
paid a two-minute tribute of silence to 
the hero whose mortal remains lay be- 
fore them wrapped in the flag for which 
he gave his life. 
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The audience, led by a quartet and 
choir, then sang “America.” 

Secretary Weeks, as master of cere- 
monies, then came forward and thus 
briefly introduced the President: 


We are gathered not to mourn the 
passing of a great general, but an un- 
known soldier of the republic, who 
fought to sustain a great cause, for 
which he gave his life. Whether he 
came from the north, the south, the east 
or the west, we do not know. Neither 
do we know his name, his lineage or 
any other fact relating to his life or 
death, but we do know that he was a 
typical American, who responded to his 
country’s call, and that he now sleeps 
with the heroes. 

We who are gathered here in such 
numbers are simply representative of 
all the people of the United States who 
are here in spirit, and whose sentiments 
have been more deeply stirred by this 
event than any in the life of our coun- 
try. These sentiments can only be ade- 
quately expressed by one citizen—the 
President of the United States: 


The 
follows: 


Mr. Secretary of War and Ladies and 
Gentlemen: We are met today to pay 
the impersonal tribute. The name of 
him whose body lies before us took 
flight with his imperishable soul. We 
know not whence he came, but only that 
his death marks him with the everlast- 
ing glory of an American dying for his 
country. 

He might have come from any one 
of millions of American homes. Some 
mother gave him in her love and ten- 
derness, and with him her most cher- 
ished hopes. Hundreds of mothers are 
wondering today, finding a touch of 
solace in the possibility that the nation 
bows in grief over the body of one she 
bore to live and die, if need be, for 
the republic. If we give rein to fancy, 
a score of sympathetic chords are 
touched, for in this body there once 
glowed the soul of an American, with 


President’s address was as 


the aspirations and ambitions of a citi- 
zen who cherished life and its oppor- 
tunities. He may have been a native or 
an adopted son; that matters little, be- 
cause they glorified the same loyalty, 
they sacrificed alike. 

We do not know his station in life, 
because from every station came the 
patriotic response of the five millions. | 
recall the days of creating armies and 
the departing of caravels which braved 
the murderous seas to reach the battle 
lines for maintained nationality and pre- 
served civilization. The service flag 
marked mansion and cottage alike, and 
riches were common to all homes in the 
consciousness of service to country. 

We do not know the eminence of his 
birth, but we do know the glory of his 
death. He died for his country, and 
greater devotion hath no man than this. 
He died unquestioning, uncomplaining, 
with faith in his heart and hope on his 
lips, that his country should triumph 
and its civilization survive. As a typical 
soldier of this representative democracy, 
he fought and died, believing in the in- 
disputable justice of his country’s cause. 
Conscious of the world’s upheaval, ap- 
praising the magnitude of a war the 
like of which had never horrified hu- 
manity before, perhaps he believed his 
to be a service destined to change the 
tide of human affairs. 

In the death gloom of gas, the burst- 
ing of shells and rain of bullets, men 
face more intimately the great God over 
all, their souls are aflame, and con- 
sciousness expands and hearts are 
searched. With the din of battle, the 
glow of conflict, and the supreme trial 
of courage, come involuntarily the hur- 
ried appraisal of life and the contempla- 
tion of death’s great mystery. On the 
threshhold of eternity, many a soldier, 
I can well believe, wondered how his 
ebbing blood would color the stream of 
human life, flowing on after his sacri- 
fice. His patriotism was none less if 
he craved more than triumph of coun- 
try; rather, it was greater if he hoped 
for a victory for all human kind. In- 
deed, I revere that citizen whose confi- 
dence in the righteousness of his coun- 
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try inspired belief that its triumph is 
the victory of humanity. 

This American soldier went forth to 
battle with no hatred for any people in 
the world, but hating war and hating 
the purpose of every war for conquest. 
He cherished our national rights, and 
abhorred the threat of armed domina- 
tion; and in the maelstrom of destruc- 
tion and suffering and death he fired his 
shot for liberation of the captive con- 
science of the world. In advancing to- 
ward his objective was somewhere a 
thought of a world awakened; and we 
are here to testify undying gratitude 
and reverence for that thought of a 
wider freedom. 

On such an occasion as this, amid 
such a scene, our thoughts alternate be- 
tween defenders living and defenders 
dead. A grateful republic will be 
worthy of them both. Our part is to 
atone for the losses of heroic dead by 
making a better republic for the living. 

Sleeping in these hallowed grounds 
ar? thousands of Americans who have 
given their blood for the baptism of 
freedom and its maintenance, armed ex- 
ponents of the nation’s conscience. It 
is better and nobler for their deeds. 
Burial here is rather more than a sign 
of the Government’s favor—it is a sug- 
gestion of a tomb in the heart of the 
nation, sorrowing for its noble dead. 

Today’s ceremonies proclaim that the 
hero unknown is not unhonored. We 
gather him to the nation’s breast, within 
the shadow of the Capitol, of the tow- 
ering shaft that honors Washington, the 
great father, and of the exquisite monu- 
ment to Lincoln, the martyred savior. 
Here the inspirations of yesterday and 
the conscience of today forever unite 
to make the republic worthy of his 
death for flag and country. 

Ours are lofty resolutions today, as 
with tribute to the dead we consecrate 
ourselves to a better order for the living. 
With all my heart, I wish we might say 
to the defenders who survive, to moth- 
ers who sorrow, to widows and chil- 
dren who mourn, that no such sacrifice 
shall be asked again. 

{t was my fortune recently to see a 





demonstration of modern warfare. |: 
is no longer a conflict in chivalry, no 
more a test of militant manhood. It 
is only cruel, deliberate, scientific de- 
struction. There was no contending 
enemy, only the theoretical defense of 
a hypothetic objective. But the attack 
was made with all the relentless methods 
of modern destruction. There was the 
rain of ruin from the aircraft, the thun- 
der of artillery, followed by the un- 
speakable devastation wrought by burst- 
ing shells; there were mortars belching 
their bombs of desolation ; machine guns 
concentrating their leaden storms ; there 
was the infantry, advancing, firing, and 
falling—like men with souls sacrificing 
for the decision. The flying missiles 
were revealed by illuminating tracers, 
so that we could note their flight and 
appraise their deadliness. The air was 
streaked with tiny flames marking the 
flight of massed destruction; while the 
effectiveness of the theoretical defense 
was impressed by the simulation of 
dead and wounded, among those going 
forward, undaunted and unheeding. As 
this panorama of unutterable destruc- 
tion visualized the horrors of modern 
conflict there grew on me the sense of 
the failure of a civilization which can 
leave its problems to such cruel arbitra- 
ment. Surely no one in authority, with 
human attributes and a full appraisal of 
the patriotic loyalty of his countrymen, 
could ask the manhood of kingdom, em- 
pire or republic to make such sacrifice 
until all reason had failed, until appeal 
to justice through understanding had 
been denied, until every effort of love 
and consideration for fellow-men had 
been exhausted, until freedom itself and 
inviolate honor had been brutally threat- 
ened. 

I speak not as a pacifist fearing war, 
but as one who loves justice and hates 
war. I speak as one who believes the 


highest function of government is to 
give its citizens the security of peace, 
the opportunity to achieve and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

The loftiest tribute we can bestow 
today—the heroically earned tribute— 
fashioned in deliberate conviction, out 
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of unclouded thought, neither shadowed 
by remorse nor made vain by fancies, 
is the commitment of this republic to 
an advancement never made before. If 
American achievement is a cherished 
pride at home, if our unselfishness 
among nations is all we wish it to be, 
and ours is a helpful example in the 
world, then let us give of our influence 
and strength, yea, of our aspiration and 
convictions, to put mankind on a little 
higher plane, exulting and exalting, with 
war’s distressing and depressing trage- 
dies barred from the stage of righteous 
civilization. 

There have been a thousand defenses 
justly and patriotically made; a thou- 
sand offenses which reason and right- 
eousness ought to have stayed. Let us 
beseech all men to join us in seeking 
the rule under which reason and right- 
eousness shall prevail. 

Standing today on hallowed ground, 
conscious that all America has halted 
to share in the tribute of heart and mind 
and soul to this fellow American, and 
knowing that the world is noting this 
expression of the republic’s mindful- 
ness, it is fitting to say that his sacrifice, 
and that of the millions dead, shall not 
be in vain. There must be, there shall 
be, the commanding voice of a conscious 
civilization against armed warfare. 

As we return this poor clay to its 
mother soil, garlanded by love and cov- 
ered with the decorations that only na- 
tions can bestow, I can sense the 
prayers of our people, of all peoples, 
that this Armistice Day shall mark the 
beginning of a new and lasting era of 
peace on earth, good will among men. 
Let me join in that prayer. 

Our Father who art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done on earth, as 
it is in heaven. Give us this day our 
daily bread, and forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive those who trespass 
against us. And lead us not into temp- 
tation, but deliver us from evil, for 
Thine is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory, forever. Amen. 


At the conclusion of the President’s 


address, “The Supreme Sacrifice” was 
sung by a quartet from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company composed of Miss 
Rosa Ponselle, Miss Jeanne Gordon, 
Mr. Morgan Kingston and Mr. William 
Gustafson. 

The Unknown Soldier was then deco- 
rated with the Congressional Medal of 
Honor and with the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross by the President of the United 
States, “won in mortality; worn in im- 
mortality”; with the Belgian Croix de 
Guerre by Lieutenant General Baron 
Jacques, representing the Belgian Gov- 
ernment; with the Victoria Cross by 
Admiral of the Fleet Earl Beatty, ac- 
companied by the Earl of Cavan, rep- 
resenting the King of England ; with the 
French Medaille Militaire and the Croix 
de Guerre by Marshal Foch, represent- 
ing the French Government; with the 
Gold Medal for Bravery. by General 
Armando Diaz, represetf{Lag the Italian 
Government; with the Roumanian Vir- 
tutea Militara by Prince Bibesco, rep- 
resenting the Roumanian Government ; 
with the Czechoslovak Mar Cross by 
Dr. Bedrich Stepanek, representing the 
Czechoslovak Government; with the 
Virtuts Militarét by Prince Lubomirski, 
representing the Polish Government 

In presenting the Belgian decoration 
General Jacques said: 


We know neither your name, nor 
your age, nor your birthplace. 

We know one thing only; you gave 
your life for us. If we are victorious 
today, we owe it to your sacrifice, the 
sacrifice of so many others, the sacrifice 
which every soldier was ready to make. 

In the name of the King of the Bel- 
gians, in the name of the government 
and the entire Belgian nation, I bring 
you the last homage we can possibly 
bring you by bestowing upon you the 
Croix de Guerre. 
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At the conclusion of his citation, 
General Jacques took from his own 
uniform the Croix de Guerre which had 
been given to him by King Albert for 
distinguished services and pinned it 
upon the flag-draped coffin of the Amer- 
ican soldier. 

The audience than sang “Oh, God, 
Our Help in Ages Past”; Chaplain 
Lazaron, of the Arr 
emn words of the T 
Miss Ponselle sang 
That My Redeemer 
lain Frazier, of tt 
Scripture lesson. 
by the hymn, “Ne 
Thee,” sung by the a 


panied by the choi 
Band. 

As the last refri 
honored hymn wert 


vast assemblage the 
to the sa @Phagus, 
pallbearers and mot 
dent and Mrs. Hardi 
dent and Mrs. Coc 
members of the conf 
the Secretaries of Wa 
and the foreign offic 
sented the decoration 
ceremonies were con 
Brent, senior chaplait 
After giving the 
Bishop Brent offered 
success of the Arma 
and for the bereaved: 





O God, who, through Thy prophets 
of old, has foretold a day when the 
armaments of war shall be beaten into 
the implements of peace, hasten, we 
beseech Thee, the fulfillment of this, 
Thy most sure promise. Quell the 
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haughty cries of the nations. Scatter 
the peoples that delight in wars. Let 
counsels of peace and unity everywhere 
prevail, that we may be speedily de- 
livered from our present confusion into 
the order and righteousness of Thy 
kingdom, through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. 

To Thy fatherly care, good Lord, we 
commend the sorrowing kinfolk of our 
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twenty-one guns. 

America’s Unknown is bivouacked 
with the heroes of the nation. May 
his honored grave be a Shrine of Pa- 
triotism for all time to come! 











Secretary of War who has been able 
to announce the establishment in 
time of peace of a national defense 
organization sanctioned by the Con- 


in 


| T IS my good fortune to be the first 
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vemmor preparedness for all of us, and it 
particularly defines the purpose and 
objective of the training system in our 
schools and colleges. It has always 
been the mission of the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps to train young 
men to serve as officers in the event of 
emergency. In the past this mission 
has been vague and its obligations un- 


Student Military Training’ 
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Unknown 





At the conclusion of his citation, 
General Jacques took from his own 
uniform the Croix de Guerre which had 
been given to him by King Albert for 
distinguished services and pinned it 
upon the flag-draped coffin of the Amer- 
ican soldier. 

The audience than sang “Oh, God, 
Our Help in Ages Past”; Chaplain 
Lazaron, of the Army, repeated the sol- 
emn words of the Twenty-third Psalm; 
Miss Ponselle sang a solo, “I Know 
That My Redeemer Liveth” ; and Chap- 
lain Frazier, of the Navy, read the 
Scripture lesson. This was followed 
by the hymn, “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee,” sung by the audience and accom- 
panied by the choir and the Marine 

sand. 

As the last refrains of this time- 
honored hymn were wafted over the 
vast assemblage the casket was carried 
to the sa @Pragus, followed by the 
pallbearer’ and mourners, the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Harding, the Vice-Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge, the senior 
members of the conference delegations, 
the Secretaries of War, State and Navy, 
and the foreign officers who had pre- 
sented the decorations. Here the final 
ceremonies were conducted by Bishop 
3rent, senior chaplain of the A. E. F. 

After giving the Lord’s Prayer, 
Bishop Brent offered prayers for the 
success of the Armament Conference 
and for the bereaved: 


O God, who, through Thy prophets 
of old, has foretold a day when the 
armaments of war shall be beaten into 
the implements of peace, hasten, we 
beseech Thee, the fulfillment of this, 


Thy most sure promise. Quell the 


haughty cries of the nations. Scatter 
the peoples that delight in wars. Let 
counsels of peace and unity everywhere 
prevail, that we may be speedily de- 
livered from our present confusion into 
the order and righteousness of Thy 
kingdom, through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. 


To Thy fatherly care, good Lord, we 
commend the sorrowing kinfolk of our 
heroic dead, beseeching Thee so to com- 
fort them that they, claiming full share 
in the supreme sacrifice of their loved 
ones, may abide in hope until they are 
united anew in the land of endless fel- 
lowship, through our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. 

Following the burial service, Mr. 
Hamilton Fish, Representative from 
New York, placed a wreath upon the 
casket, as did also Mrs. R. Emmett 
Digney, representing the War Mothers 
of America, and Mrs. Julia McCudden, 
representing the British War Mothers. 
Then Chief Plenty Coos, of the Crow 
Nation, representing the Indians of the 
United States, placed his war bonnet 
and his coup stick on the tomb. 

All of this was followed by a triple 
salvo of artillery which announced that 
the greatest homage that a devoted na- 
tion can pay to its fallen heroes had 
been rendered. As the echoes of the 
blast carried across the Potomac to- 
wards the nation’s capital, the full notes 
of a bugle sounded “Taps,” the soldier’s 
last requiem. 

Again the guns thundered. This 
time it was the National Salute of 
twenty-one guns. 

America’s Unknown is bivouacked 
with the heroes of the nation. May 
his honored grave be a Shrine of Pa- 
triotism for all time to come! 


D 
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T IS my good fortune to be the first 
Secretary of War who has been able 
to announce the establishment in 

time of peace of a national defense 
organization sanctioned by the Con- 
gress and defined by the President of 
the United States. It has always been 
understood that in the event of serious 
national emergency we would expand 
a small professional peace army into a 
great non-professional war army. The 
defect of this policy in the past has 
been that we have always deferred the 
organization of this national war army 
until danger has actually come. Our 
new national defense law does not 
change the type of this traditional 
American institution. It simply pre- 
scribes that the defect be corrected— 
that our traditional citizen army be 
organized in time of peace so that the 
actual units which may be required 
upon mobilization shall be permanently 
constituted and localized. This is the 
realization of Washington’s words to 
Congress in 1790, when he said, “To be 
prepared for war is one of the most ef- 
fectual means of preserving peace. A 
free people ought not only to be armed, 
but disciplined ; to which end a uniform 
and well-digested plan is requisite.” 
This simplifies and defines the prob- 
lem of preparedness for all of us, and it 
particularly defines the purpose and 
objective of the training system in our 
schools and colleges. It has always 
been the mission of the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps to train young 
men to serve as officers in the event of 
emergency. In the past this mission 
has been vague and its obligations un- 


certain. It has always been understood 
that they would serve as officers in 
such an army as we might require in 
the event of war. But that army did 
not exist as a vital national institution, 
and therefore the reserve officer could 
have no definite conception as to the 
unit with which he might serve or the 
character of duty which might be 
expected of him. 

The important constructive features 
of our military law were originally con- 
tained in the so-called Wadsworth Bill 
which was prepared by the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee during the 
last session of Congress. This bill pro- 
vided for a National Citizen Army and 
for a system of universal military train- 
ing through which all of the units of 
that army would be filled with trained 
men with an ample surplus for replace 
ments. The military system proposed 
in this measure was similar in form to 
the military system of Switzerland but 
adapted to American conditions. This 
bill was not accepted in its entirety 
by Congress. Congress did provide 
for the national citizen army composed 
of the National Guard and Organized 
Reserves, but it rejected compulsory 
military training. It provided, how- 
ever, in the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps, for the germ of a national 
system of voluntary training. Through 
the development of these camps and of 
the system of training already estab- 
lished in our schools we may hope that 
the day is coming when every young 
man who is willing to take it will have 
an opportunity to prepare himself for 





*Extract from an address delivered by Maj. Gen. James G. Harbord, Deputy Chief of 
Staff, on behalf of the Secretary of War, at Lehigh University. 
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service in one component or other of 
the Army of the United States. Under 
universal training all of the units of 
the Army of the United States would 
be filled to overflowing. Under volun- 
tary training the number of trained citi- 
zens will of course be less, but I be- 
lieve that we may reasonably expect 
enough of them to maintain the Regu- 
lar Army and National Guard at ef- 
fective strength and to provide the 
officers, noncommissioned officers and 
specialists and a considerable number 
of the private soldiers required for 
the units of the Organized Reserves. 

It is impossible to predict the num- 
ber of young men who will undergo 
voluntary training. But I take it that, 
as the system develops, a number of 
influences will tend to increase its popu- 
larity. In the first place, with an or- 
ganized citizen army localized and offi- 
cered in time of peace, it must soon 
become apparent that only those can 
hope to lead in war who prepare them- 
selves for the responsibility of leader- 
ship in time of peace. Therefore, the 
young man who aspires to be any higher 
than a rear-rank private upon mobili- 
zation will be impelled to prepare him- 
self for leadership in time of peace. 
Another influence, and I think a most 
potent one, will be the gradual devel- 
opment of the idea that it is the proper 
action for every self-respecting young 
American to give a portion of his time 
during his youth to preparation for ef- 
fective service if his country should 
ever need it. I expect to see the de- 
velopment of a feeling of noblesse oblige 
that will spur all patriotic young men 
to prepare for national service. 

With our military policy and organi- 
zation definitely settled by law, the mis- 
sion of the Reserve Officers’ Training 


Corps is clarified. We can now say 
that the young men of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps are 
trained to serve in a definitely organized 
Army of the United States. After they 
receive their reserve commissions they 
will have an opportunity to join definite 
territorial units organized and estab- 
lished in the neighborhood of thei: 
homes. They will be officers of local 
units of the organized citizen army 
They will know precisely what is to be 
expected of them upon mobilization 
This will enable each reserve officer 
with the greatest possible economy of 
time to prepare for his assigned mis- 
sion. This means more definite organi- 
zation for the nation and a more precise 
understanding of the obligation incurred 
by the individual citizen soldier. 

In the future, when a graduate of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps re- 
ceives his commission and returns to his 
home, he will find in that vicinity an 
organization either of the National 
Guard or of the Organized Reserves 
with which he can identify himself 
His duty of preparedness will thus 
crystallize into the very definite duty 
of helping to prepare this particular or- 
ganization for service in an emergenc’ 
When he joins this unit he will pro! 
ably find enrolled in it older men of 
his acquaintance who have served 
the World War and it will be a part 
of his mission to receive from them, and 
to transmit to the future, the experienc 
and traditions of the great war army of 
1918. He will report to this unit as : 
junior officer, but a well-defined path- 
way of promotion will be open to him, 
through which, if he has the time, the 
ability and the industry, he can prepare 
himself for the highest rank and the 
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greatest responsibility in any future 
emergency. 

The establishment of this national 
military organization will go far to- 
wards funding the cost of the World 
War as a permanent national invest- 
ment. At several times in our past his- 
tory it has been necessary, at great cost 
of money and energy, to create a great 
national military organization, and then, 
after the emergency, we have demol- 
ished that organization without making 
any provision for making it available 
for the next generation that may be 
subjected to the burden of war. It is 
the great feature of our new military 
law that this defect in our national 
policy is corrected for all time. In 
our new organization we will actually 
perpetuate the principal military units 
that fought in the World War. We 
will assign each such unit to a definite 
locality. We will enroll in these units 
those veterans of the neighborhood who 
are willing to serve for a time until 
they can be replaced by younger men. 
The initial officer corps of this great 
citizen army will thus be provided by 
the veteran officers of the war. The 
problem of the R. O. T. C. has become 
the well-defined problem of providing 
gradual replacement for this veteran 
officer corps. In any future emergency, 
mobilization will not be a process of 
hasty organization and classification of 
millions of untrained and unprepared 
men but the much simpler process of 
filling the ranks of organized units as- 
signed to definite localities and provided 
with competent officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers. 

I have explained that the new law 
provides for an Army of the United 
States comprising the Regular Army, 
the National Guard, and the Organized 


Reserves. It is very important for all 
of us to form a clear conception of this 
force as a whole and of its several 
components. The Regular Army com- 
prises those organized military units 
which are always ready for immediate 
military service, and it also includes 
the corps of professional officers and 
enlisted men who are required to train 
and develop the citizen army which com- 
prises the National Guard and the Or- 
ganized Reserves. The subdivision of 
this citizen army into two separate 
parts is a logical one. But there should 
be no rivalry between these two parts. 
The National Guard is that part of 
the citizen army prepared for any sud- 
den emergency as a first reinforcement 
of the Regular Army, and is composed 
of those citizen soldiers who voluntarily 
assume that special obligation. The 
Organized Reserves will comprise thos« 
citizen soldiers who obligate themselves 
to serve only in the event of a great 
There must be a 
harmonious relation between these two 
forces. The 
either should advance the development 
of the other. 
desire continuous military service for 
a time will find their place in the Regu- 
lar Army. 


national emergency. 


proper development of 


Those young men who 


Those who desire service 
only in periods of emergency but who 
are prepared for any emergency will 
find their place in the National Guard 
Those who are able to obligate them- 
selves only in the event of a great war 
will find their proper place in the Or- 
ganized Reserves. in practice there 
should be an interchange of personne! 
between these two forces. Every young 
man who desires to become a member 
of the Army of the United States, and 
who is free to take the special obliga- 
tion involved, should be encouraged to 
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enter the National Guard. Later, the 
same man, when business and family 
obligations restrict his freedom for mili- 
tary service, will transfer to the Or- 
ganized Reserves. 

There has been an impression in some 
quarters that the development of the 
citizen army will tend to reduce the im- 
portance of the Regular Army. It is 
indeed true that by the development of 
effective citizen forces we make it pos- 
sible to reduce our regular establishment 
to a safe minimum. But the develop- 
ment of the citizen army in time of 
peace provides the greatest field for 
constructive work that our regular off- 
cers have ever had. Considering the 
Army of the United States as a whole, 
the Regular Army forms the keystone 
of the arch. But its trained officers and 
men serving in institutions like this, 
and with the National Guard and the 
Organized Reserves, form the cement 
which binds all of the members of the 
structure into one complete and perma- 
nent whole. 

Thus we find that the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps has a more definite 
mission than was anticipated at the 
time of its inception. It was proposed 
then to prepare young men for an unde- 
fined service in the event of an emer- 
gency. It is proposed now, under the 
new law, to prepare young men to be 
officers in a definitely organized citizen 
army. The Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps will always be one of the most 
important agencies for training our citi- 
zen officers, but it will not be the only 
agency. Through attendance at train- 
ing camps and by actual membership 
in the Organized Reserves and National 
Guard, any young American with suffi- 
cient ability and industry will be able 
to prepare himself for a commission in 
the citizen army whether he is able to 
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go to college or not. With this concep- 
tion in mind it is important that we 
should not permit the R. O. T. C. to 
regard itself as a separate agency of 
preparedness. It is an important part, 
but only a part, of the machinery for 
developing leaders for the Army of the 
United States. Its members should, 
therefore, take every means of identify- 
ing themselves with the National Guard 
and Organized Reserves. I take it that 
the time is coming when many young 
men who come to college expecting to 
prepare themselves as reserve officers 
will come as members of the local mili- 
tary organizations formed at or near 
their homes. They will come here and 
enjoy exceptional opportunities to pre- 
pare themselves for leadership. But 
they will retain their identification with 
their home organizations, and they will 
return to these organizations after their 
graduation. Their real title to leader- 
ship will be determined there. 

Today the Government of the United 
States is determined to take such meas- 
ures in time of peace as a prudent na- 
tion should take, not in the interest of, 
or with the thought of, military ag- 
grandizement or military aggression 
against other nations, which the senti- 
ment of our people and the fixed policy 
of our Government forbid, but in the 
interest of the preservation of peace 
among the nations of the earth; and the 
War Department appeals to the univer- 
sities and colleges—the institutions of 
higher education in our land—to give 
effective aid to this end by giving our 
intelligent, educated, college-bred men 
such reasonable means of military train- 
ing and knowledge as will make better 
men of them and prepare them to effi- 
ciently serve the country if need should 
arise. 





The Railroads’ Trouble 


given wide publicity through the 
press in the last twelve months. 
Threats of strikes, outlaw walkouts, 
mismanagement and, most of all, union 
domination, have all but put the trans- 
portation systems of the country to ruin. 
The following story of “How the 
Ford Railroad Man Earns More Pay,” 
published in the Lsterary Dsgest last 
month, throws a lot of light on the ques- 
tion: “What is the matter with the rail- 


>” 
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Te railroad troubles have been 


roads 


On the day when general railroad 
wage rates were reduced 12 per cent, 
Henry Ford put into effect a 40 per cent 
increase on his own line. “A master- 
piece of strategy,” The Wall Street 


Journal called it, and the newspapers 
of the country mentioned it in passing, 


along with the other astonishing facts 
that Henry Ford had cut freight rates 
and at the same time added materially 
to the earning power of his railroad. 
The advance in wages, it now appears, 
was made in such a way that Mr. Ford 
profited by it along with his employes. 
“With doubled wage rates,” reports a 
correspondent of The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, “he gets triple or quadruple returns 
in service.” Here is a concrete example 
of a Ford railroad man “on the job,” 
compared with a railroad worker of the 
same class on another road: 

“An inspection of a Ford’s watch- 
man’s shanty showed that the man was 
not only a watchman but a crossing car- 
penter, a track inspector and a part-time 
clerk. He had a set of track tools, a 
shovel and several brooms. In each 
direction the track was swept up clean 
and bore much evidence of the watch- 
man’s efforts. 

“In a nearby Wabash shanty sat two 
idlers. A board was out of the cross- 
walk and one wing of the crossing gate 


was broken. There was much débris. 
Asked why he did not fix things up a 
bit, this watchman replied: ‘First, be- 
cause the walk is a carpenter’s job and 
the gate a signalman’s job, and, second, 
because I am not being paid for tinker- 
ing.’ Here again Ford pays twice the 
rate, $6 against $3.30, but gets nearly 
three times the service.” 

The railway unions, which Ford ig- 
nored, are said to have numerous rules 
regulating the exact sort of work a man 
may do, and what he shall be paid for 
it, all directed to the end of raising 
wages and cutting down hours of labor. 
Ford, says the writer, “beat the unions 
at their chief pastime, increasing pay, 
but at the same time he so arranged his 
rules that he gained by the increase 
over the union schedules. For instance: 

“Passenger engineers, who with over- 
time formerly received $300 a month 
under the national agreement ‘rules,’ 
now receive $375 a month. But to earn 
this they must put in 208 hours of ac- 
tual service in a month. This may 
mean sixteen hours the first day, four 
hours the second, or any combination 
within the law, but only actual service 
is paid for. 

“An engineer on the Ford road may 
cover three or four times as many miles 
for the same amount of pay as an engi- 
neer on, say, the Michigan Central or 
the Wabash. Assume a passenger run 
of 75 miles. The ‘rules’ regard this 
a day’s work of eight hours and pre- 
scribe $6.08 as the pay, notwithstanding 
that the trip takes two hours’ actual 
running time. 

“Under the Ford plan the engineer 
would receive $3.60 and Ford may order 
him to turn around and start back. 
Ford could also order another round 
trip within eight hours, but under the 
‘rules’ the Michigan Central or the 
Wabash would have to call four engi- 
neers for the same amount of service, 
giving each a day’s pay for about two 
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hours’ work and one hour getting ready. 
Collectively the four engineers would 
cover 286 miles for $24.32. The Ford 
engineer would cover an equal distance 
for $14.40, 

“*Rules’ prevent cutting down the 
number of crews on the second terminal 
without reducing service a proportionate 
amount. Hence, most roads are denied 
the opportunity of realizing any return 
for the five or six hours’ pay unearned 
by the men after reaching the terminal.” 

Yet Ford’s employes are said to be 
“satisfied and efficient” under his sys- 
tem which gives them more pay in re- 
turn for keeping on the job. The writer 
presents some further incidents, each 
with its little economic moral: 

“Ford’s road has three switch engine 
crews working in the Detroit yards. 
The engines are being worked twenty- 
four hours a day. Recently one broke 
down, and it was found a cotter-pin 
had to be replaced. Instead of sitting 
idle while repairs were going on, the 
conductor and brakeman trotted off to 
lunches, and instead of laying up the 
engine until an exact duplicate of the 
cotter-pin could be obtained, the engi- 
neer picked up a bolt and, with the fire- 
men’s help, had the engine running 
within twelve minutes. 

“Ford can call on his enginemen for 
any kind of service without penalty. 
But should a road operating under the 
‘rules’ stop a freight train more than 
three times between terminals to pick 
up or set out cars, extra fees must be 
paid the crew notwithstanding that eight 
hours have not yet elapsed. How Ford 
beats the unions in this respect is shown 
by a recent incident on a nearby division 
of another railroad. 

“A freight train was started out for 
a 65-mile run which was commonly 
covered in three hours. Four stops 
were made within the first five miles to 
pick up cars which added, because of 
the ‘rules,’ 69 cents to the engineer’s pay 
and 54 cents to the fireman’s. At the 
last stop instructions were received to 
go back to the starting point to pick up 
three cars of perishable freight which 


came in from a connecting railroad after 
the train in question had left. 

“It took about half an hour to go 
back and pick up those cars, and the 
run was finally completed within about 
five hours’ total time. 

“But it cost the railroad a total of 
$26.35 for the enginemen’s pay because 
under the ‘rules’ they received the 
following : 


Engineer Fireman 

One day’s pay ....... $7.20 $5.36 
Picking up or dropping 

cars at three or more 

points extra ...... 69 54 
Extra day’s pay be- 

cause going back to 

ES ‘ape teins aan 7.20 5.36 
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“Ford, on the other hand, can back 
his engines up as often as he pleases 
and stop them as often as he cares to 
without penalty. For similar service 
consuming five hours’ time he would 
pay his engineer $9 and his fireman 
$6.50. 

“A story is related of an engineer on 
the Ford road who earned $225 during 
the first two weeks of September, which 
included pay for overtime, but at the 
regular hourly rate of $1.80. 

“To earn $225 in 15 days means he 
must have put in approximately 124 
hours. Omitting Sundays, on which 
the Ford engineers do not work, there 
were 12 working days, or an average 
of 12.4 hours per day, which paid about 
$12.60 per day. 

“On the passenger mileage basis of 
other roads this engineer could have 
covered with certain fast trains about 
450 miles per day. Although passenger 
engineers do not make runs of this 
distance, it is noteworthy for compari- 
son purposes that this mileage on the 
Ford basis, whether performed by one 
engineer or four, would have cost no 
more than 12 hours’ pay, or $21.60 
But under the ‘rules’ a like amount of 
service or mileage would cost 36 hours’ 
pay, or $27, though only 12 hours’ ac- 
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ual service was rendered. Ford thus 
beats the unions on mileage as well as 
service rendered. 

“The major part of the reduction of 
Ford’s railway forces, from 2,700 to 
1.650, has come in the maintenance of 
way department, where the force was 
cut from 1,291 in August, 1920, to 646 
in July, 1921. Mechanical department 
was cut down from 628 to 466 and sta- 
tion forces from 276 to 200 between 
the same dates, but the number of en- 
ginemen has been reduced only by 4, 
and the trainmen by 17. 

“Railroad men view the lack of in- 
crease in engine and train forces as par- 
ticularly remarkable because daily car 
handlings have increased from 200 to 
around 800, running at times to 1,200. 

“In St. Thomas, Ont., the Michigan 
Central has a roundhouse foreman who 
receives $225 per month and is on duty 
from 7 a.m. to6 p. m. One day the 
foreman was sick and a mechanic was 
substituted. When payday arrived the 
latter made the following claim for pay 
according to the ‘rules’: 


For the extra hour before 8 o'clock 
For regular hours, 8 to 4 

For extra hour, 4 to 5, overtime 
For time, 5 to 6 


Mechanic’s rate is $ .77 
making total pay 

A Ford mechanic’s rate is $ . 
an hour; for same actual per 
formance he would receive ... 

The Michigan Central mechanic 
without the rules would have 
received 


an hour 


“Ford can handle six and eight times 
as many freight cars with the same 
number of men who formerly handled 
200 per day, because when there are cars 
to move everybody within reach is a 
trainman ; when there is a switch to turn 
the fireman becomes a switchman ; when 
the fireman is busy elsewhere the engi- 
neer fills the coal tank. The company 
pays a flat overtime rate, but gets a 
service for every hour of employment. 
The men are satisfied and efficient.” 


D 


Getting Acquainted 


A new foreman took charge of the 
shop this particular morning, and many 
of the men had not as yet met him. 
About the middle of the forenoon he 
was taking a tour of the buildings to 
familiarize himself with the layout, 
when on passing a small enclosure he 
saw two workmen inside who were sit- 
ting down smoking. Before he had the 
opportunity to speak one of the men 
said: “Hello, what are you doing, 
stranger?” 

“T’m Dodgen, the new foreman,” was 
the reply. 

“So are we; come in and have a 
smoke.”—Forbes Magazine (N. Y.). 
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American Forces in Germany 


By Major C. B. Hodges, General Staff 


T WILL probably be a long time 
| before American troops will again 

have an opportunity to execute ma- 
neuvers under such favorable conditions 
as those now enjoyed by the American 
forces in Germany. 

The population of the country have 
been accustomed for generations to the 
process of requisitioning land for the 
use of the military. The Rhineland has 
furnished the stage setting for the ma- 
neuvers of the German Army in the 
days of its greatness ; hundreds of thou- 
sands of soldiers have marched over 
these fertile fields; little wonder, then, 
that the advance and retreat of one divi- 
sion hardly cause the industrious farmer 
people to look aside from their potato 
digging or grain planting. In Septem- 
ber nearly all the crops have been gath- 
ered, so that little real damage is done 
by the troops passing over the fields. 
The absence of fences also adds to 
the desirability of this country for 
maneuvers. 

No advance notice is necessary ex- 
cept when ball ammunition is to be used, 
then a few days’ notice to the people 
through the burgomasters serves to 
clear the proposed scene of battle dur- 
ing the time desired. Representatives 
of the Rents, Requisitions, and Claims 
Service are on hand to take notes of 
the damage done so that claims can be 
handled with fairness and transmitted 
promptly to the German Government 
for payment. 

The presence of the Third Army at 
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the Coblenz bridgehead in the days im- 
mediately following the armistice car- 
ried with it the presence of a plentiful 
supply of ammunition for all arms, 
much of which still remains on hand. 
Expense of transportation and danger 
of deterioration make it not only eco- 
nomical but desirable from every point 
of view that this ammunition be used 
up by the A. F. in G. 

While one of the infantry brigades 
has only one regiment, and there is a 
shortage of artillery, only one battalion 
being present, all arms are represented 
in these forces, and the twelve thou- 
sand-odd officers and men are organized 
into a fairly well-balanced division. The 
average strength of the three infantry 
regiments during the maneuvers was 
2,416, quite an advantage when com- 
pared to the present strength of most 
of the organizations in our army, and 
a four-company provisional machine- 
gun battalion (motorized) further helps 
to make up for the shortage of one in- 
fantry regiment. 

Nearly all the officers and men on 
duty with the American forces in Ger- 
many want to remain; for some time 
orders have been in existence requir- 
ing the gradual reduction of the forces. 
It is perfectly natural that commanding 
officers should want to hold on to their 
best men, and the desire to be counted 
among the best has been a powerful 
factor in the development of the high 
state of morale and efficiency which 
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various inspectors have noted in the 
American troops on the Rhine. 

Many of these factors favorable for 
maneuvers are difficult of duplication, 
and the probability that they cannot 
soon be repeated on the same scale gives 
added interest to the A. F. in G. ma- 
neuvers of September, 1921. 

The open training season began 
April 1 and ended on October 31, and 
was divided into four periods. The 
general order governing training was 
brief and to the point. Details as to 
methods were not touched upon in this 
order, which stated, “The results ob- 
tained rather than the methods employed 
measure the commander’s capacity to 
command.” 

The time was divided as follows: 

First period, April 1 to July 31. Re- 
sults expected: proficiency in firing; 
proficiency in mechanism of drill and 
formations for all units; proficiency in 
the exercises of maneuver to include the 
company and like units. 

Second period, August 1 to Septem- 
ber 15. Results expected: thorough 
preparation for war of brigades and 
separate units. 

Third period, September 16 to 30 
(division maneuvers). Results ex- 
pected: thorough preparation for war 
of the American forces in Germany. 

Fourth period, October 1 to 31. Re- 
sults expected: correction of deficien- 
cies noted during the previous field 
training. 

It is not surprising that this plan 
worked satisfactorily in a force which 
included such a large percentage of ex- 
perienced and well-trained officers and 
men. The troops armed with the rifle 
left the ranges with 93.2 per cent quali- 
fied, 71.7 per cent having qualified as 
marksmen or better; those armed with 


the machine gun qualified 98.9 per cent 
or better. Long distances with full pack 
are covered with remarkable ease, and 
such a thing as a doughboy falling out 
on a hike is indeed rare. The work of 
the trains is on a par with that of the 
rest of the troops. The organizations 
take the field on short notice, they han- 
dle themselves in making and breaking 
camp with great facility, and the sup- 
ply service functions so smoothly that 
one hardly realizes its existence. With 
such a foundation as this to work on 
the planning and execution of maneu- 
vers become an easy task. 

During the second training period, 
August 1 to September 15, each of 
the nine infantry battalions, supported 
by auxiliary weapons, was required to 
execute a firing problem with live am- 
munition under the supervision of A. 
F. G. Headquarters. These problems 
involved the attack of a strongly held 
enemy position by a battalion acting 
as one of the assault battalions of a 
division. Enemy machine guns, suit- 
able targets for our one-pounders and 
light mortars, were represented by dis- 
tinctive targets, as were suitable targets 
for our artillery. Enemy infantry was 
represented by pasteboard silhouettes. 
Well-constructed barbed-wire entangle- 
ments covered important lines in the 
enemy position. The terrain selected 
afforded good opportunity for overhead 
fire by one-pounders and machine guns, 
as well as by the artillery and light 
mortars. 

These problems lasted three or four 
hours after the jump off and involved 
the firing of several hundred rounds 
of ammunition by the men in the as- 
saulting companies. They required the 
functioning of the communications sys- 
tem, intelligence groups and attached 
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medical personnel. In short, these ex- 
ercises constituted quite a thorough test 
for the battalion—the attack unit—in all 
its elements from the major down to 
the last private. The skill of the men 
in rifle marksmanship made it possible 
to execute these problems in a very 
realistic manner without any casualties. 
Foreign officers who witnessed them 
seemed to be very much impressed by 
the way in which our men in the as- 
saulting companies fired past one an- 
other in advancing the lines. Now and 
then the enthusiasm of the men, and 
their intentness on getting in one more 
well-aimed shot on an enemy silhouette 
toward the flank, made it necessary for 
an umpire to speak a word of caution 
in order to maintain the proper factor 
of safety, but these occasions were not 
frequent. The handling of the bat- 
talions in these firing problems satisfied 
the A. F. G. Headquarters that during 
the maneuvers the firing problem for 
the entire division could be successfully 
executed as had been planned. 

The functioning of the various head- 
quarters and the testing of the effi- 
ciency of commanding officers and their 
staffs under conditions as nearly as pos- 
sible like actual war form one of the 
main points of benefit to be derived 
from maneuvers. Therefore the plans 
for the maneuver period were made with 
the idea in mind of having each phase 
of the exercises exemplify some par- 
ticular operation and having the phases 
follow one another closely, so as to keep 
up the lively interest of all concerned 
and give the various commanders fre- 
quent opportunity to estimate the situa- 
tion, reach a decision, and issue appro- 
priate orders. 

Both brigades took the field on Sep- 
tember 16, and each maneuvered in an 


allotted area under the direction of its 
own commanding general until Sep- 
tember 21, when they came under the 
control of Division Headquarters and 
camped, facing one another, preparatory 
to two days of brigade versus brigade 
exercises. 

The brigades 
follows: 

lst Brigade: Brigade Headquarters 
and Headquarters Company, one Infan- 
try Regiment, Provisional Motorized 
Machine-Gun Battalion (less two com- 
panies), one Battalion of Field Artil- 
lery (less one battery), one Provisional 
Troop of Cavalry, detachments of Ord- 
nance and Military Police Companies. 

2d Brigade: Brigade Headquarters 
and Headquarters Company, two In- 
fantry Regiments, two Motorized Ma- 
chine-Gun Companies, one Battery of 
Field Artillery, one Provisional Troop 
of Cavalry, detachments of Ordnance 
and Military Police Companies. 

Each brigade commander spent sev- 
eral days of the time allotted to him 
in maneuvering one part of his brigade 
against the other part, and this war be- 
tween the Reds and Blues, like all civil 
wars, grew very intense at times. The 
capture of a Blue colonel’s mess wagon, 
which was known to contain some very 
delicious supplies, became the object 
dearest to the hearts of a Red battalion 
detached from the colonel’s regiment, 
and only great tactical skill and ener- 
getic handling of the Blues prevented 
the loss of the treasured vehicle. This 
engagement was not without casualties, 
however, for the lieutenant colonel com- 
manding the Reds suffered the loss of 
his horse, not through the classical old- 
style method of having it shot under 
him, but through the humiliating process 
of capture by the enemy. 


were organized as 
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The two days of brigade versus bri- 
gade maneuvers proved to be one of 
the most interesting and instructive 
phases of the whole maneuver period. 
The situations required the weaker 
force, the Ist Brigade, to come up 
against the stronger 2d Brigade in a 
defensive position ; the superior strength 
was discovered and reported by the Ist 
Brigade, which was then ordered to de- 
velop the enemy’s position. The next 
day the 2d Brigade, marching into the 
enemy’s territory with a view to gaining 
control of an important line of railway, 
found its advance opposed by the 
smaller enemy force in well-selected po- 
sitions, and a very pretty attack prob- 
lem followed. The efficiency of the 
brigade headquarters and the satisfac- 
tory functioning of the communications 
systems were notable features of the 
work of these two days. 

For the division maneuvers which 
then began, all the auxiliary units were 
detached from the infantry brigades 
and became divisional troops. A signal 
company was added, which practically 
completed the organization of the spe- 
cial division troops as prescribed in 
the tables except for the light tank com- 
pany which was lacking, no tanks being 
present with the A. F. in G. An ob- 
servation squadron was also added to 
the division. 

The first phase of the division prob- 
lem sought to exemplify the following : 

(a) Concentration march at night 
and with secrecy. 

(b) Immobility and concealment in 
position in readiness. 

It was assumed that the Mosel River 
was the boundary between two hostile 
states, Red to the north, Blue to the 
south, and that a Blue army was cross- 
ing the river and advancing into enemy 


territory to defeat a Red army hastily 
mobilized to oppose it. The Blue com- 
mander was disposing his forces pre- 
paratory to launching an attack, and 
the A. F. G. Division was to make a 
secret march under cover of darkness 
and take position in the center of the Ist 
Corps between the Ist and 2d Divisions. 
This march was made on Friday night 
to camping areas located in the woods. 
The movement was well conducted, all 
units reaching their designated places 
with a minimum of talking and other 
noises, and trains moving without lights 
except for shaded tail lights in motor 
trains. Three times during the follow- 
ing day airplane photographs were taken 
of the areas in which the division was 
camped. These pictures, dropped at 
Division Headquarters less than an 
hour after being taken, revealed some 
interesting facts regarding the camou- 
flaging of the troops. 

A company of infantry was detailed 
to represent the Reds, and camped 
about three kilometers in front of the 
Blue lines. These enemy troops were 
equipped with small white flags on 
sharp stakes to represent infantry, and 
similar red flags to represent machine 
guns. A few white flags stvck in the 
ground represented an enemy line of 
riflemen, and the waving of a flag meant 
that that part of the line was firing. 
A machine gun in action was repre- 
sented by a waving red flag. Both sides 
were well supplied with blank ammu- 
nition. 

The next step in the maneuvers 
involved: (a) Posting outposts; (b) 
relieving the outposts. 

At 5.30 Saturday morning the A. F. 
G. Division took over the outpost line 
in its zone of action, and this was main- 
tained until the jump off on the follow- 
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ing Monday, except from 6 a. m. to 
6 p. m. on Sunday, which was declared 
a rest period. 

Numerous Red patrols kept the A. 
F. G. outposts busy, and each side cap- 
tured a few prisoners. Certain men of 
the enemy forces were given messages 
and coached as to the information they 
should divulge and then sent out to be 
captured in order to test the working 
of the Blue intelligence organization. 
The activities of the enemy were an im- 
portant factor in stimulating the inter- 
est of both officers and men of the 
Blue forces. 

On Monday the operations exempli- 
fied the following: 

(a) The division (part of a corps) 
in attack. (1) Advance to first ob- 
jective. (2) Reorganize and advance 
to second objective. 

(b) Advance held up; organization 
of the ground. 

The attack was launched at 6 a. m. 
The Reds, with their lines of white 
flags and well-placed machine guns 
marked by red flags, together with 
fusillades of blanks, offered stubborn 
resistance, retreating from one position 
to another as the Blue dispositions 
forced them back. The advance of 
the A. F. G. Division involved the cap- 
ture and mopping-up of a town and the 
crossing of an unfordable stream for 
which the engineer battalion provided 
foot bridges. Situations were given re- 
quiring each brigade to help the troops 
of the adjoining units to get forward by 
attacking the enemy flank, and many 
other interesting interior problems pre- 
sented themselves while the division 
covered the advance of 8 kilometers to 
the second objective. A determined 
stand by the Red lines when they 
reached their strongly organized posi- 


tion definitely held up the A. F. G. ad- 
vance, and the order was given to or- 
ganize the ground. This was a hard 
day’s fighting for everybody. 

The operations of the Medical De- 
partment formed one of the distinctive 
features of the day’s work. A soldier 
equipped with tags prepared in dupli- 
cate to show the nature of the supposed 
wounds accompanied each assault com- 
pany and, when instructed by the um- 
pires, these soldiers tagged the desig- 
nated number of men. Instructions to 
the wounded man printed on the tag 
fastened to him told him where to go 
and what to do. One of the wounded 
man’s aluminum identification tags was 
clipped off and the duplicate wound tag 
fastened to it. These aluminum disks 
were bundled together and sent to the 
rear through the successive medical sta- 
tions. This procedure kept the tagged 
men in the proper channels and resulted 
in the successful and orderly handling 
of sufficient wounded to utilize the full 
capacity of the field hospitals. 

On Tuesday the A. F. G. Division 
completed the organization of its posi- 
tion. Red airplanes flew over and fired 
upon the Blues, flying low and using 
a rifle with blanks to simulate raking 
machine-gun fire. Red troops were ac- 
tive in their strong defensive position, 
which had been previously prepared by 
a company of engineers. This position 
consisted of an outpost zone of three 
lines, a switch line, and a main posi- 
tion of three lines. Four lines of 
barbed-wire entanglements had been 
constructed, trenches were outlined with 
tape and actually dug to a depth of sev- 
eral inches, targets for the A. F. G. 
riflemen, machine gunners, one-pound- 
ers, light mortars and artillery were ap- 
propriately represented, about twenty 
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of the one-pounder and fifty of the rifle 
targets being of the explosive type, pre- 
pared by the Ordnance Department of 
the A. F. in G. 

The General of the Armies of the 
United States had arrived in Coblenz 
on Tuesday, and there was a strong be- 
lief among the Blue forces that their 
commander would determine to attack 
the Reds on Wednesday, and that the 
General of the Armies would be there 
to see it. Morale in the A. F. G. Divi- 
sion was high. They felt confident of 
victory on the morrow. 

The battle took place as arranged 
for. The division attacked with bri- 
gades abreast. Artillery preparation 
lasted for fifteen minutes before the 
doughboys jumped off. Machine 
guns delivered very effective overhead 
fire at long range, and thousands of 
rounds of ammunition were used to 
further the advance of the assaulting 
lines of riflemen. These lines were not 
slow in crossing No Man’s Land be- 
tween their jump off and the Red posi- 
tion, and soon a storm of rifle and 
automatic bullets and one-pounder and 
light mortar projectiles was being 
poured into the enemy. A Blue bomb- 
ing squadron of five airplanes flew over 
their own lines and dropped live bombs 
on the enemy position; high columns 
of smoke shot up, followed by loud 
detonations, marking the destruction 
that had been wrought among the enemy 
reserves. This was one of the most 
spectacular sights of the entire maneu- 
vers. The detonation of the explosive 
targets told the accuracy of the Blue 
marksmanship. Assaulting lines were 
skilfully advanced without cessation of 
fire—and without any casualties. 


Many foreign generals and officers 
of lesser rank were present as spec- 
tators. Some of them remarked that 
no such firing problem with real ammu- 
nition could ever be staged in their own 
armies. And just as the A. F. G. Divi- 
sion had expected, the General of the 
Armies was there. He accompanied 
the division commander all over the bat- 
tlefield ; they followed closely upon the 
advance of the assaulting infantrymen. 
The bullets whizzed very close, and the 
former commander of the A. E. F. was 
heard to say that he was reminded of 
the days of the Meuse-Argonne. 

The weather was fine throughout the 
maneuvers. The troops, both officers 
and men, had played the game well. 
They were in fine spirits as they left 
the field to prepare for the review that 
was to follow. One day was spent in 
cleaning up and getting ready for this 
event, and on the next day the command 
was assembled and passed in review un- 
der the experienced eye of the Gen- 
eral of the Armies. This ceremony 
added a touch of “the pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war,” and was a very 
fitting conclusion of the period of serv- 
ice in the field. 

Unlimited terrain, plenty of ammt- 
nition, full strength organizations that 
can march and shoot and handle them- 
selves in the field, alert interest and 
good morale throughout the command 
—such a combination of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances is very hard to duplicate. 
Any part of our Army that can have 
maneuvers under these conditions is in- 
deed fortunate and does well to make 
the most of its opportunities. 





The Thompson Autorifle, Caliber .30, 
Model 1921 


HE underlying principle in the 

| art of military small-arms de- 
sign has ever been to increase 
rapidity of fire. Turning over the 
pages of history, the first advance so 
marked was that of Hall in 1664, to 
whom is attributed the invention of 
breech loading. The percussion prin- 
ciple invented by the Englishman, 


Forsythe, followed, but it was not till 
1847 that the Frenchman, Houillier, 
successfully 
cartridge. 


introduced the pin-fire 
It was in the compara- 
tively short period of eighteen years 
afterwards that the German Army 
adopted the magazine type of firearm. 

With the introduction of Maxim’s 
machine gun, development of the 
automatic principle was definitely 
confined to that type, leaving the field 
of the automatic shoulder rifle prac- 
tically undeveloped with the exception 
of sporadic attempts that proved un- 
successful. 

The military self-loading automatic 
musket problem has baffled solution 
by small-arms engineers since time 
immemorial. The engineering prob- 
lem has been to reduce the weight of 
the rifle below 10 pounds, at the same 
time providing a simple, safe, and 
sure-acting mechanism that could with- 
stand the enormous pressures involved 
by the use of the high-powered mili- 
tary cartridge, which is around 50,000 
pounds. 

Generally speaking, automatic arms 
have heretofore been classified as be- 
longing to one of three systems: (1) 
The simple blow-back; (2) the gas- 


operated piston; (3) by the force of 
recoil. The main objection to these 
systems, as far as the self-loading mili- 
tary musket was concerned, was the 
fact that they required a complicated 
mechanism which added prohibitive 
weight without performing any use- 
ful function after automatically un- 
locking the bolt. 

With the introduction of the Blish 
automatic breech closure, as exem- 
plified in the Thompson autorifle and 
the Thompson sub-machine gun, a new 
principle of breech closure may be 
added to the above, namely, the self- 
acting lock. The self-acting lock 
consists of a single piece of metal in 
which the bolt is in the form of a 
wedge, or its mechanical equivalent, 
the screw, and which in itself, without 
other accessories, constitutes an auto- 
matic lock and release. At the higher 
pressures, which are those occurring 
at and during the explosion of the 
powder charge, the self-acting lock 
holds firmly in position as if in a vise. 
In fact, the higher the pressure the 
firmer the lock. After the bullet has 
left the bore with a consequent reduc- 
tion of the initial pressures, the wedge 
or screw automatically releases, allow- 
ing the bolt to be pushed rearward by 
the remaining residual pressures for a 
new cycle of operation. The phenom- 
enon is accomplished by reason of the 
comparatively little known force of 
adhesion. The principle of adhesion 
as applied to breech closures was first 
observed and patented by Commander 
John Blish, of the United States Navy. 





The Thompson Autorifle 





Tue Tuompson Licgut Automatic MacHINE GuN 


Model 1920, allowing either semi or full automatic fire. This gun can be converted 
to the heavy machine-gun type so that with few alterations the same mechanism may 
be used for (1) semi-automatic shoulder rifle; (2) light automatic machine gun; 
(3) heavy machine gun. 


Tue THompson AvrToriFLE, Mover 1920 
This rifle was the first semi-automatic shoulder rifle under ten pounds in weight 


firing the high powered cartridge that ever completed the endurance test at Springfield 
Armory without breakage or repair. 


Tue First THompson Avtorir_e, Moper 1919 


Tue THompson AvutTorir_e, Mover 1921 


Built by the Auto Ordnance Corporation and basically designed from the 
successful 1920 model 


Tue Tompson Avtoririe, Cort Moper 1921 
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Shortly afterwards, the principle was 
brought to the attention of a naval 
board of ordnance in which the crude 
mechanisms devised by Commander 
Blish were thoroughly tested. As a 
result of these tests, the board reported 
in part that “Commander Blish’s sys- 
ten of breech closure lends itself 
naturally to automatic or semiauto- 
inatic small arms, machine guns, and 
ffuns using fixed ammunition.” 

Of primary importance, second only 
to the Blish principle in the Thompson 
autorifle, is the basic conception of the 
automatic arm as an engine. Con- 
sidering the importance of adequate 
lubrication in every engine, the oiling 
of the automatic gun, or powder engine 
acting under high pressures and the 
correspondingly high frictional resis- 
tances, has been conceived as a prime 
essential. This has resulted in an 
automatic oiling system in the auto- 
rifle which, though simple, provides 
adequate lubrication at the essential 
points. In general, proper automatic 
oiling of a mechanism was considered 
as naturally prolonging the life of 
the machine. The oiling having been 
once accomplished, the autorifle func- 
tions for thousands of rounds without 
further attention. The extractor in 
automatic arms has often been referred 
to as the heart of a gun, and the 
process of extraction compared to the 
pumping of the heart in the human 
body. Even in automatic guns of the 
heavy machine-gun type, where the 
designer has not been impaired by any 
consideration of weight, faulty extrac- 
tion has proven a troublesome disease. 
The two most prominent causes of ex- 
traction trouble in most designs have un- 
doubtedly been due to the fact that the 
necessary extraction pull has a wide 
variance because of the adhesion of the 


case to the chamber, in addition to the 
fact that the timing of the moment of 
extraction also has a wide variance. 
Exhaustive experiments show that, at 
different infinitesimal instants of ex- 
plosion, different forces are required 
to extract. The self-acting lock lends 
itself naturally to a uniform instant of 
extraction. The variance in the ex- 
traction pull is decreased in the auto- 
rifle by an automatic oiling of the 
cartridge case. The process of loading 
the autorifle, however, is exactly the 
same as in the service rifle. Though it 
is true that the oiling of cartridge cases 
changes the back pressures on the bolt 
from that known to be exerted by dry 
cartridges, this point is carefully taken 
care of by the special design and con- 
struction of the autorifle. 

Comparing the gun mechanism 
proper of the autorifle to the United 
States Springfield, model 1903, the 
former has a total of eighty-six parts 
as contrasted to ninety-five for the 
latter. Thirty per cent of the total 
number of components of the autorifle 
are identical as in the service piece. 
Magazines are either detachable, hold- 
ing ten or twenty shots, or fixed, the 
latter holding five cartridges. It can 
be conveniently used as a hand-loaded 
weapon, reserving the semiautomatic 
feature for emergency. The ballistical 
qualities of the autorifle are identical 
with those of the service piece. The 
mechanism, however, allows consider- 
able reduction in recoil with its cor- 
responding advantages. A new light 
disk indicator sight is provided, the 
rear sight being of the peep variety. 
The autorifle is so constructed that it 
may be taken down in less than a 
minute without the use of tools. Re- 
placement of moving parts can be 
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easily and simply effectuated. The rate 
of fire, using the fixed five-cartridge 
capacity box magazine, allows 40 aimed 
shots per minute with facility. Using 
the same type magazine, without aim- 
ing from the shoulder and firing at the 
hip, a rate of fire of a shot per minute 
can be obtained. The mechanism 
allows a wide variation in the powder 
pressures without adjustment of any 
kind. A minimum of 30,000 pounds 
pressure can be fired with equal facility 
as one of 75,000 pounds. 

In the past there has undoubtedly 
existed in the mind of the soldier as 
well as the layman a certain distrust of 
the automatic arm. In fact sad cases 
of automatics fouling at some critical 
juncture have created this feeling. The 
result has been, quite naturally, that 


trusted hand-loaded arm of proven 
worth which has very seldom failed 
him. If, however, the infantry soldier 
can be provided with an arm that will 
not fail him at the critical moment, 
that is as simple and as sturdy as his 
hand-loaded weapon but which at the 
same time will enable him to increase 
his rapidity of fire by 100 per cent, the 
fire efficiency of the fire unit in battle 
will almost correspondingly increase. 
In addition, it will not be necessary 
to crowd the firing line with hand- 
loaded weapons to maintain fire 
superiority over an opposing line of 
isolated units of automatic marksmen. 
In such a case there must only result 
a saving of blood by the substitution 
of machine power for man power, 
following the traditions of the modern 


the infantryman turns towards his methods of war. 


D 


The Queen of Battles 

After reviewing a great many books 
purporting to prophesy how the next 
war is to be won, and digesting the 
arguments in favor of the various arms 
of the service, the conviction grows that 
the Infantry is still the backbone of 
the arms forces of this nation, and 
whatever may be the development 
of weapons in the future, nothing can 
take the place of the Infantry. The 
infantryman should be proud that he 
is the man on whom the nation must 
necessarily depend when the dark 
clouds of war loom on the horizon and 
Columbia calls her sons to join the 
battle—The Guardsman. 














The American Expeditionary Forces in 


Europe, 1917-1918' 


By Major Hermann von Giehrl 


OT only was the great German 
N offensive brought to a halt in 

September, 1914, after the Bat- 
tle of the Marne, but also Count 
Schlieffen’s well-laid plan of campaign 
was shattered. This had aimed at the 
rapid defeat of the strongest and read- 
iest of the enemies, England and France, 
so that, after a decision had been ar- 
rived at in the west, the bulk of the 
German Army could be transported to 
the east in order to finish the war there. 
Instead of a short war consisting of 
great and momentous battles, the war on 
the western front, after the Battle of 
the Marne, became drawn out, and it 
was here that it first took the form of 
a war of position, as was later the case 
also in the east, where the war of move- 
ment lasted longer. England decided 
on the creation of a powerful army 
built up on the basis of universal mili- 
tary service, and Russia gradually 
brought up its reserves of trained men 
from even the remotest provinces of its 
Asiatic possessions. 

Aside local attacks by the 
French and British in March and May, 
1915, and the great attacks in Cham- 
pagne and Artois in the autumn of the 
same year, calm reigned over the west- 
ern front. The Germans organized 
with the minimum of 
and the British by degrees 
brought more and more fresh divisions 
to the Continent, whose fighting eff- 
ciency, however, left much to be de- 


from 


their defense 
forces, 


sired. On the German side the center 
of gravity of the fighting was shifted 
farther and farther east. Mackensen, 
Seeckt, Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
went forward in their victorious cam- 
paign to the attack on the Russians, 
from whom they wrested the whole of 
Courland, Congress Poland, and Galicia, 
stormed all the west Russian fortresses, 
including the Austrian one of Przemsy], 
and in the late autumn carried the Ger- 
man flag victoriously through Serbia 
and Macedonia, whereby through com- 
munication on the Berlin-Vienna-Bei- 
grade-Constantinople route and, with it, 
direct contact with our Turkish allies, 
were secured. 

The German Army stood at the zenith 
of its achievements in 1915. New for- 
mations were constantly being created, 
and the great reserves of men were 
continually filling up the gaps left in 
the ranks by the killed and wounded 
It was the epoch of war-strength bat- 
talions and full recruiting depots. 

The year 1916 saw a generally calm 
war of position in the east up to the 
beginning of the so-called Brussilov of- 
fensive. The scene of the greatest 
fighting once more gravitated towards 
the west, where in the spring, at first 
by the Germans at Verdun and then by 
the French and British on the Somme, 
the series of so-called “battles of ma- 
tériel” were commenced. The allied at- 
tacks opened on June 24 on a front of 
40 kilometers. The French gradually 
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brought up 48 and the British 54 divi- 
sions into this most frightful of all 
battles, while 93 divisions took part in 
the defense on the German side. How 
unequal this combat was, however, in 
spite of the apparent equality of the 
forces engaged on each side, may be 
gathered from the fact that the ma- 
jority of the German divisions, and cer- 
tainly the French, too, had suffered 
heavy losses at Verdun, although the 
British had not, and that the superiority 
of the entente in guns, ammunition, 
tanks and aeroplanes—in short, in all 
matériel—was so immense that only 
the inherent efficiency of the German 
Army was able to bring the fearful 
attack to a standstill. The best German 
fighting forces were used up at Verdun 
and on the Somme, and once again, as 
in 1914, a large percentage of the corps 
of active officers was sacrificed. The 
wounds which those battles inflicted on 
the German Army were so deep and so 
grave that it was no longer able to 
bring itself up to full strength from 
within. Many German effectives were 
also used up during the Brussilov of- 
fensive in the east, in order to call a halt 
to the retreat of our Austrian allies 
and bring their ever-wavering lines to 
a stop at last. When, after the battles 
in Roumania, more of the German 
forces were used up, Germany came out 
of that victorious campaign, too, cov- 
ered with glory, but this glory was in 
many respects a deceptive one. The 
peace offer of the year 1916, as we now 
see it, was less an expression of Ger- 
man strength than a silent acknowledg- 
ment of weakening powers and our un- 
favorable political situation. Germany, 
as the struggle wore on, had nothing 
more to gain, but rather only some- 
thing to lose. England and France had 
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time on their side. The hunger blockade 
of 1916 had begun to take serious ef- 
fect, and supplies were getting scanty 
everywhere. 
THE U-BOAT WARFARE AND THE 
YEAR 1917 


Like so many methods discovered 
during the war—one has only to re- 
member the use of gas, bomb attacks 
by aeroplaues, and the tank—submarine 
warfare, which was the starting point 
of the war between the German Empire 
and the United States of America, was 
an achievement of the war. Before the 
outbreak of the world conflagration no 
one in our navy thought that this arm, 
to the development of which no one in 
Germany had paid any special attention, 
would evolve into such a powerful 
weapon of warfare. A few chance 
trips arising from the daring of some 
venturesome young naval officers, un- 
dertaken shortly after the outbreak of 
the war, gave impetus to this develop- 
ment. The torpedoing of three British 
cruisers by the U-9, commanded by 
Kapitan-Leutnant Weddingen, who sent 
three proud British ships to the bottom 
within a few hours on September 22, 
established, at a single stroke, the 
U-boat as a powerful weapon of war- 
fare. Germany, however, was too weak 
politically and surrounded by enemies to 
too great an extent to be in a position, 
by means of this new arm, to restore 
the freedom of the seas, long since de- 
stroyed by England’s power and meth- 
ods, and so the new arm brought us 
into disagreeable collision with neutral 
countries, and especially with the United 
States of America. 

Public opinion against us there was 
stronger than we could have believed 
The Anglo-Saxon descent, the English 
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tongue, and, to an even greater extent, 
British propaganda, the methods of 
which are now becoming gradually 
known for the first time, soon over- 
whelmed the pro-German sympathies 
which existed in America and the voices 
of millions of German-Americans. 
America did not see us as a country 
in dire need, struggling for its existence, 
which we really were, but regarded us 
more and more through the spectacles 
of lying British propaganda, in which 
the Belgian atrocities played the leading 
role and in which Germany was depicted 
in the guise which was actually codified 
in the Versailles Treaty—as a great 
criminal and the wanton originator of 
the world conflagration. Such a con- 
ception could not permit the U-boat to 
become that for which it was really 
fitted—the instrument to establish a 
new right to the freedom of the seas. 
The sinking of the Lusitania on May 7, 
1915, was rather the starting point of a 
series of American notes, which char- 
acterized the use of the U-boat as con- 
trary to the rights of nations. This 
notion led at length to the breach be- 
tween America and Germany. When, 
after long hesitation, the tactics to be 
employed in the use of the U-boat were 
decided upon about the end of 1916 
by the adoption of unrestricted U-boat 
warfare, the consequences of such a 
step were fully realized. The war could 
no longer be won by Germany on land 
—in other words, a decisive victory 
could no longer be obtained. In addi- 
tion to this, the balance of the opposing 
forces had gone against us since the 
completion of Kitchener’s Army and 
the entry of Italy, Roumania and Greece 
into the war. Decisive victories could 
be gained at best in the subsidiary 
theaters of war, as the 1917 offensive 


in Italy showed, but the forces were 
now lacking to bring the war to an end 
with the main forces of the enemy on 
the western front. Furthermore, the 
Austro-Hungarian Army was already 
exhausted to such an extent that it re- 
quired more and more and stronger 
and stronger support from its German 
allies. As the entente was not inclined 
(as the abrupt rejection of our peace 
offer of December, 1916, showed) to 
conclude an honorable peace with us, 
the only kind we could agree to in view 
of the military situation and the feeling 
of the nation at that time, and as it was 
bound too closely by the provisions of 
the Pact of London, there was nothing 
left to Germany but to continue the war. 
The U-boat offered itself at that time 
as a weapon by means of which a de- 
cision could be reached. According to 
the navy’s estimate of this weapon, and 
as far as human judgment could fore- 
see, there was the probability of a suc- 
cess, and that in a comparatively short 
space of time. 

The question as to whether its use 
was appropriate and advisable had for 
a long time been seriously examined 
by responsible authorities. It was re- 
peatedly answered in the negative, even 
by General Ludendorff, in the autumn 
of 1916. For political grounds and be- 
cause of doubts as to whether we really 
had a sufficient number of U-boats at 
our disposal for the execution of the 
enormous task, the proposal was at first 
rejected. The favorable opinion of a 
number of experts and certain commer- 
cial circles, which believed that they 
held proofs that England would, with 
the assistance of the U-boat weapon, 
be brought to her knees in a very short 
space of time, was a decisive one in the 
change of opinion on the U-boat ques- 
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tion. When the Army High Command 
finally bowed before this judgment, it 
did so only because of the fact that at 
that time (end of 1916) it was impos- 
sible, as already mentioned, to win the 
war on land with the military resources 
hitherto available. The material arma- 
ment of our opponents had become too 
strong. It would certainly have given 
them the victory on land in 1917. We 
were face to face with the question as 
to whether we should bring the war to 
a close or continue it. On account of 
the continued determination of our ene- 
mies to destroy us, the choice was not 
very difficult, as, by means of subma- 
rine warfare, not only a victorious ter- 
mination of the war appeared possible, 
but also, at the same time, a real relief 
of the pressure upon our heavily en- 
gaged army could be anticipated. 
Although it was seen quite clearly 
that the unconditional adoption of 
U-boat warfare might lead to a con- 
flict with America, on the other hand 
it was calculated that the decision would 
be come to before America could ap- 
pear on the Continent with any forces 
worth mentioning. This calculation was 
admittedly uncertain and, as history 
showed us, incorrect. The risk which 
we undertook by adopting the U-boat 
war was therefore enormously great. 
But this method was not only agreed to 
at that time but even demanded by the 
overwhelming majority of the states- 
men and the preponderant mass of the 
German people. It has not yet been 
shown how near we were to actual suc- 
cess, and to what extent the U-boat 
war changed England’s position as a 
world power. A few warning voices 
were raised, it is true, against the adop- 
tion of the U-boat warfare, but they 
were in the minority, and, what was 


far more important, they could point 
to no honorable way out of the posi- 
tion which would lead to peace. Prince 
Buelow was one of the number of those 
who warned us against a war with 
America. Perhaps, with the eye of a 
statesman, he saw that we should not 
make an enemy of the last great neutral 
if we wanted peace. He probably had 
America in his mind’s eye as a peace- 
maker; but the events of the autumn 
of 1918 showed that, after it had once 
entered the war as an enemy of Ger- 
many, America could no longer play 
the part of peace-maker. An equal 
among the warring powers, it suc- 
cumbed at Versailles to its allies, who 
were much more experienced and who 
were bound together by all kinds of 
plans for division of the spoils. 

On February 1, 1917, Germany be- 
gan the unrestricted submarine war- 
fare; two days later America broke off 
diplomatic relations with us, and on 
April 5 it declared a state of war with 
Germany. 

Nothing was seen of the Americans 
in the war events of 1917, which are 
now about to follow. American am- 
munition had been known to us only 
too well since 1915, and American 
aeroplanes were noticed flying back 
and forth over our lines. The first 
American division, however, did not 
arrive in France until June, 1917; five 
divisions more followed up to the 
spring of 1918. No American troops 
were to be observed at the front. We 
assumed, probably correctly, that they 
were first being trained behind the 
front, and perhaps also used in the 
service of supplies. No great number 
of troop units fit for fighting was 
anticipated before the summer of 1918. 
On the other hand, great numbers of 
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American aeroplanes were expected at 
an early date. 

The following was our estimate of 
the American Army in June, 1914— 
that is, before the World War. 


AMERICA’S PEACE ARMY 


The Federal troops under the com- 
mand of the President numbered 5,600 
officers and 75,000 men (including the 
Philippines, Hawaii, Pearl Harbor, 
Panama, Porto Rico and Alaska). In 
addition to this there were 5,000 native 
soldiers in the Philippines. The Army 
consisted of mercenaries enlisted for 
seven years’ service, of which four 
years were with the colors and three in 
the reserve. The Federal troops were 
divided into three infantry divisions 
and one cavalry division. There was 
also complete division in the 
There were 30 infantry, 
15 cavalry and 6 artillery regiments, 
a strong coast artillery corps, and a 
signal corps embracing all technical 
troops. 

Training suffered from the great 
changes brought out by the system of 
a mercenary army and the small peace 
strength of the formations. In spite 
of this, the leaders and men were con- 
sidered equal to a minor war. There 
was no training in large units because 
the Army was scattered in numerous 
small garrisons all over the country. 
As regards the officers, the graduates 
of the West Point Cadet Corps made 
an excellent soldierly impression. The 
aspirant officers from the ranks and 
from civilian life were regarded as be- 
ing of the same value from the view- 
point of birth and training; the 
numerous older officers were, on the 
other hand, judged with little favor. 
The young general officers, who had 
been rapidly promoted purely on their 


one 
Philippines. 


own abilities, regardless of seniority, 
were an exception. The Great General 
Staff at Washington was looked upon 
as being a good organization, con- 
sisting of capable men. 

The reserves were characterized as 
being extremely good, both physically 
and mentally. The American soldier 
was considered a poor peace-tim- 
soldier, but a good field soldier. Dis- 
cipline was not thought to be very 
strict. 

In addition to the Federal troops, 
there were local militia, of small mili- 
tary value, in each individual state, 
under the command of the governor of 
the state. 

In case of war, the four divisions of 
the Federal troops were first to be 
brought up to war strength. Besides 
this the President was authorized to 
raise a volunteer army as soon as 
Congress had empowered him to do 
so. The militia might join this volun- 
teer army. A division of the volunteer 
army into units had been already pro- 
vided for in time of peace. Its mobili- 
zation was to take place in special 
camps. It was not considered, how- 
ever, that the volunteer army would be 
ready for use until some months had 
passed. In the case of an enemy in 
vasion, the defense of the country 
devolved rather upon the Federal 
troops and the coast artillery, rein- 
forced by the militia. The number of 
men capable of bearing arms was 
estimated at 10,000,000 out of a 
population of 92,000,000. It was there- 
fore conceded that the levy of volunteers 
in a future war would correspond to 
the mobile army of a military power 
of the first order. The organization and 
arming of the new American formations 
would be accomplished with surprising 
rapidity. Armed masses were indeed 
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not an army, although their complete 
absence of prejudice and their big 
methods in all matters of administra- 
tion would stand the Americans in good 
stead, as the Civil War had shown. 

The United States Army, made mo- 
bile in this way, might rise to the re- 
quirements of position warfare, but 
would probably be available for use in 
a war of movement only after the lapse 
of a long period of time. 

As much as a Japanese invasion of 
America was looked for by the Ger- 
mans, as little did we anticipate a use 
of the American Army in Europe. Such 
an idea was not even conceived before 
the war. 

Neutral America increased its Federal 
Army during the World War by sev- 
eral regiments of all arms, so that its 
peace-time strength at the time of the 
outbreak of the war with Germany had 
risen to 100,000 or 120,000 men. 

The first news which reached Ger- 
many in the spring of 1917 was to the 
effect that the Federal troops had been 


brought up to a strength of 293,000 — 


men by recruiting and volunteer enlist- 
ments, that their war strength was still 
to be determined, and that the National 
Guard (formerly the militia), would be 
raised to a strength of 400,000 men. 
The latter was to be used for service 
abroad. Finally, a new or National 
Army, of a strength of 500,000 to 687,- 
000 men, was to be formed in the au- 
tumn of 1917 by drafting all those ca- 
pable of bearing arms; its increase to 
1,000,000 was contemplated for a later 
date. 

As regards the Regular Army, it soon 
became known that a part of it had 
been dispatched to France as a specially 
formed “Expeditionary Force,” and 
that General Pershing as Commander- 


in-Chief, together with his staff, had 
landed in France in June. As the Reg- 
ular Army had to supply skeleton and 
training personnel for the new forma- 
tions, and since the latter required time 
for organization, training and equipping, 
it was considered in German quarters 
that the main body of the American 
Army would not be ready for transport 
until the beginning of 1918, and that 
the number of troops transported would 
then depend upon the shipping accom- 
modations available. Apart from a large 
number of special and labor formations, 
only one or two divisions were expected 
in 1917. The French harbor of St. 
Nazaire, as well as British ports, were 
regarded as the probable landing points. 
It was expected that there would be 
a long period of training in camps and, 
later, on a quiet front, after the troops 
had landed. It was assumed that the 
American troops at their first appear- 
ance at the front might be about equal 
in military value to the young English 
divisions. It was anticipated that 
French and British artillery matériel 
would be used to simplify the American 
question of ammunition supply. 

Although it is obvious from the fore- 
going statements that the German Gen- 
eral Staff had accurately judged the 
military capacity of America in regard 
to a rapid organization of a great over- 
seas army fit for field service, and had 
also correctly calculated the earliest date 
on which considerable forces of this 
army could appear on the Continent, 
quite another estimate was formed in 
other quarters on the question of over- 
seas transport. 

The prospects of the U-boat warfare 
were regarded so favorably that it was 
thought that, six months after the adop- 
tion of unrestricted submarine warfare, 
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England’s fighting spirit would be 
broken. These hopes were raised when 
the figures of sinkings during the 
months of March and April, 1917, were 
found to exceed the estimates by no 
inconsiderable amount. 

Since more than 1,000,000 tons of 
British shipping, ie., 23 per cent of 
the British shipping still available for 
commercial traffic, were destroyed from 
February to April, 1917, it was con- 
tended that by the beginning of August, 
1917, the losses would have amounted 
to 50 per cent and that there would 
be no means of compensating for those 
losses. If the war continued beyond 
October, England would, within an in- 
considerable space of time, no longer 
be in a position to reestablish its eco- 
nomic activities at even an approximate 
degree of their normal level. 


Before this, however, there will prob- 
ably be a serious crisis in the food situa- 
tion: we know that there will be an al- 
most complete absence of bread cereals 
in England, France and Italy from July 
on, owing to the bad harvests and ship- 
ping difficulties. England can obtain 
substitutes only by slaughtering its 
stocks of cattle, but then it will be ruined 
for years and will be without meat, 
fat, butter and milk from September 
on. Thus, after September, it will have 
only its own new harvest to live on, 
which, at the most, will last for two 
months. At the end of the year the 
tonnage for even an approximately 
adequate amount of imports will be lack- 
ing. England will be face to face with 
a very serious famine. France and 
Italy will be in the same position. Con- 
trary to this, our future food supply is 
certainly scanty, too, but secure. We 
can wait, but our enemies cannot. 


This was the state of optimism which 
still possessed the leading German circles 
and the bulk of the German people in 
May, 1917. 








The figures of sinkings of the months 
of March and April, however, were not 
maintained, and when July drew near 
it was already evident that the time 
limit of six months which had been 
set by various parties for the subduing 
of England could not be adhered to. 
Thus the well-known Reichstag resolu- 
tion of July, 1917, which from certain 
points of view signified nothing less 
than the expression of the opinion of 
large sections of the people that the U- 
boat account did not tally, and that 
there was no longer a possibility of 
winning the war, came to be passed. 
The fighting spirit of the German people 
began to diminish. Instead of devoting, 
with clenched teeth, the last energies 
that still lay in them to deciding their 
fate by means of their own powers, the 
people let the belief gain ground that 
the destiny of the nation could be de- 
cided by ideas. The united German 
front was now morally broken. 

Among the responsible German army 
and state leaders, however, as well as 
at the Admiralty, the former optimism 
was still maintained. 

Although the stipulated time limit of 
six months could not be adhered to, 
the result obtained was not considered 
as unsatisfactory. It was believed that 
it would be possible to make twice 
good the declining figures of the sinking 
by means of the new U-boats which 
were being put constantly into action— 
such was the view he'd in September, 
1917. Many more boats were being built 
than the enemy could destroy, and, in- 
stead of decreasing, the submarine fleet 
was continually increasing in both num- 
bers and effectiveness. After seven 
months of U-boat warfare, further mili- 
tary operations could be looked forward 
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to with perfect confidence, and the eco- 
nomic effects would cause England to 
be ready to accept a feasible peace. 
The cargo space of the world’s com- 
mercial fleet would decrease continually, 
and the new constructions, including 
the American, could not cope with the 
losses sustained. If America partici- 
pated in the war with 200,000 men, the 
necessary passenger steamers for the 
transport of troops and reserves would 
indeed be available, but there would be 
a shortage of millions of tons of cargo 
space for the necessary supplies re- 
quired. 

Thus in September, 1917, the govern- 
ment, army and navy war leaders were 
still looking forward with the most 
complete confidence to a favorable out- 
come of the submarine warfare. The 
political men did not reckon as did the 
soldiers ; and the people at home showed, 
instead of a strong determination to 
carry on to the bitter end, an inclina- 
tion to yield and a weariness with the 
idea of victory. This idea was ex- 
pressed on the surface in the Reichstag 
peace resolution of July, 1917. 

How was the military situation on 
land developing in 1917? In the west, 
the German Army anticipated a new 
great offensive of the French and 
British, who were expecting the deci- 
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sion of the war on land to result from 
this spring offensive, before the U-boat 
warfare could become effective. In the 
middle of the entente’s preparations for 
the attack, the withdrawal of the Ger- 
man troops to the Siegfried position 
(Hindenburg Line) was effected accord- 
ing to plan. Surprised by this move, 
the Allies were unable to start their 
attack until April, when the British 
attacked from the neighborhood of 
Arras, commencing on April 9, and the 
French on the Aisne and in Champagne, 
commencing on April 16 and 17, re- 
spectively. A total front of 90 kilo- 
meters was attacked (the front attacked 
at the battle of the Somme was only 40 
kilometers wide). This was undoubt- 
edly the greatest effort which the en- 
tente had made thus far. The British 
Army was now at the height of its 
numerical strength and its ability. An 
enormous amount of war matériel was 
at the command of the attackers; in- 
cluded in this was, for the first time, 
a large quantity of tanks. 

The Germans had been able to give 
their troops only a short rest during 
the winter, as the gaps in the army 
had to be closed, tactics reformed, and 
an immense amount of trench 
undertaken. 

(To be continued) 
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Woman’s Rights 
In a crowded trolley, a female strap- 
hanger was loudly complaining at the 
lack of gallantry of the men occupying 


seats. 


Finally one of them looked up. 


“Do you believe in woman’s rights, 
madam ?” he inquired. 

“Certainly I do,” she flared back. 

“Then stand up like a man,” he re- 


torted. 











Why Not? 


By Major Thomas W. Hammond, Infantry 


HE World War demonstrated, 
and the history of other wars just 
as clearly demonstrates, that army 
officers must be educated in their pro- 
fession in time of peace. It demon- 
strated that this education must be some- 
thing more than one gets in the normal 
course of routine service in the Army; 
something more than one gets in the 
“school of the soldier,” important as 
we all recognize that school to be. A 
military educational system must be de- 
veloped and maintained in time of peace, 
and officers must be passed through it in 
time of peace in order that they may be 
fitted and qualified to perform their 
duties in time of war. The actual prac- 
tice of the military profession is con- 
fined almost entirely to war. Therefore, 
some substitute for this actual practice 
of it must be found which will so equip 
officers during peace that they can begin 
to function in the practice of it at the 
outbreak of war with maximum effi- 
ciency. A part of this substitute, per- 
haps the most important part of it, 
is a properly developed 
military education. 
Congress has recognized this and 
has made ample provision for the estab- 
lishment of a complete educational sys- 
tem for the Army in the acts that have 
been passed since the World War. In 
this connection it is interesting to call 
attention here to an act passed in Feb- 
ruary of 1919, generally referred to as 
the Land Purchase Bill, because in its 
specific terms it did nothing more than 
authorize the War Department to com- 
plete the purchase of land and continue 
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system of 


some construction at certain camps and 
flying fields (Camps Benning, Bragg, 
Knox, etc.), but in reality it placed the 
stamp of congressional approval on the 
Army’s proposed educational system and 
for that reason it is one of the most im- 
portant and far-reaching measures for 
the national defense ever enacted by 
Congress. After its passage the War 
Department proceeded with assurance to 
develop schools for the infantry, field 
artillery and air service. Of course the 
Act of June 4, 1920, which annunciates 
the national military policy of this 
country, further recognizes this great 
need. 

Pursuant to these and other Acts of 
Congress the War Department has 
created a military educational system, 
which includes the education of officers 
of the Regular Army, National Guard 
and Reserve Corps, of cadets, of enlisted 
men, of students at civilian schools and 
colleges, and of other civilians who 
volunteer for training in the citizens’ 
training camps. This paper is confined 
to a discussion of some phases of the 
education of regular officers only. 

For regular officers the system em- 
braces courses at the general and special 
service schools, the unit schools, and at 
such civilian educational institutions of 
learning, industrial plants, hospitals, etc., 
as may be necessary in educating cer- 
tain specialists in the Army. 

As announced in War Department 
orders, the object of the school system 
is to provide systematic and progressive 
courses of instruction and training that 
will prepare each officer to perform the 
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highest duties of command and staff 
commensurate with his ability. 

The object of the courses at the spe- 
cial service schools is to develop and 
standardize the instruction and training 
of officers in the technique and tactics 
of their respective branches and to pre- 
pare them for entrance to the general 
service schools. The professional edu- 
cation of an officer begins with his 
entrance to the basic course at the spe- 
cial service school of his branch. This 
basic course covers a period of one year, 
and is given to the officer immediately 
upon his entrance in the Army as a 
second lieutenant and before he is as- 
signed to any other duty. The object 
of this course is to so qualify officers 
upon initial entry into the service that 
they may function intelligently on being 
assigned to duty with their branch of 
the Army. Officers coming into the 
Army are in need of just such a course 
as is given in these basic schools. This 
is trus not only of those who enter 
the Army from other sources but also 
of those who come from the Military 
Academy at West Point. The Military 
Academy is an institution which has for 
its purpose something very different 
from simply preparing a cadet to be a 
second lieutenant. As defined in a re- 
cent report of the Academic Board, 
“The function of the Military Academy 
is to give, in addition to that character 
building for which it has long been 
famous, and in addition to the necessary 
military and physical training, such a 
combination of basic general and tech- 
nical education as will provide an ade- 
quate foundation for a cadet’s subse- 
quent professional career.” That is, 
West Point brings its graduates to the 
threshold of their profession properly 
equipped to pursue its study. 


The course in the basic schcols is the 
first step beyond the threshold. After 
completing the course at the basic school 
the young officer should go to duty with 
his branch of the Army for a period of 
at least four years, during which time 
he should be considered as not available 
or eligible for assignment to any other 
duty. The company, or corresponding 
unit, commander’s course at the special 
service schools should be given as soon 
after the completion of five years’ com- 
missioned service as possible, and upon 
graduation from that course an officer 
should be considered qualified and 
should be qualified to enter the School 
of the Line. The field officer’s course 
should be in the nature of a refresher 
course of two or three months dura- 
tion, given about the time an officer 
is promoted to field grade and without 
reference to the time he will enter or 
did enter the School of the Line. At 
this point I would like to suggest that 
all young officers at other basic schools 
be sent for the last two or three weeks 
of their course to the Infantry School 
at Camp Benning where, among other 
things, they should witness a demonstra- 
tion of a division attack covering a 
three-day period, so that they might in 
the very beginning of their career be 
impressed with what a battle is, and 
of what the real object of an army is, 
namely, to fight on the field of battle. 

In my opinion the mission of the 
School of the Line should be to train 
officers in the combined use of all arms 
in the division, and to teach them the 
proper functions of commanders and of 
staff officers of divisions. That much 
higher training is necessary for all of- 
ficers of the Regular Army to have, and 
it should be the aim of the War Depart- 
ment to give every officer, with the ex- 
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ception of certain specialists such as 
chaplains, dentists, veterinarians, some 
medical officers, etc., the benefit of this 
training. The course at the School of 
the Line is and should be one year. 
With proper preparation in the special 
service schools and with proper training 
in the Army, the full object of the 
School of the Line can be attained with 
this one year’s course. It should be 
completed before an officer has had 
twelve years commissioned service. 
Upon graduation from the School of 
the Line an officer should be sent to 
duty in the Army, and not passed on 
immediately to the General Staff 
School. Possibly the best results are 
obtained by classifying the graduates 
as honor, distinguished, and simply 
graduates, but in my opinion it is most 
harmful to divide the graduates—that 
is, those who successfully complete the 
course—in two classes and promote one 
class (the class composed of those who 
make the best marks in that one year’s 
work) to the General Staff School, and 
send the other class to duty in the Army 
with the door of the General ‘Staff 
School practically closed before them. 
In my opinion the School of the Line 
should be operated on such a basis that 
when an officer completes the course 
successfully he will feel, and every one 
else will feel, that he has succeeded 
in the year’s work and that he is quali- 
fied to perform the duties required of 
officers of his grade and length of 
service without ever going through the 
General Staff School or the General 
Staff College. This might be done in 
other ways, but I think the best way 
to do it is to stop the present practice 
of making the courses at the School of 
the Line and the General Staff School 
continuous, and to assign all officers who 


complete the course at the School of 
the Line to duty in the Army and not 
send any of them immediately on to 
the General Staff School. I admit there 
are objections to this plan, but in my 
opinion the object to be gained by it, 
namely, that of making every officer 
who graduates feel that he has suc- 
ceeded and of creating in the Army the 
feeling that he has succeeded, whether 
he graduates at the top of the class or at 
the bottom (as a matter of fact, no one, 
outside the faculty, need ever know at 
which end of the class he graduated), 
and thereby breaking up the feeling in 
the Army that a graduate (a graduate, 
mind you) who is separated by only 
possibly a fraction of one per cent from 
the last man to make the staff class, has 
in some way or other failed. Of course, 
I understand such a feeling should not 
exist, but just the same it does exist, 
and I feel it is the one thing right now 
that is fundamentally weakest in our 
school system. An officer who fails to 
graduate should, in my opinion, be re- 
quired to repeat the course immediately, 
and if he fails the second time he should 
be placed in Class B. 

There is another and equally strong 
reason why the graduate of the School 
of the Line should not pass on im- 
mediately to the General Staff School. 
The Act of June 4, 1920, creates the 
General Staff eligible list and prescribes 
in a general way the qualifications that 
an officer must have in order to be 
placed on that list. After the comple- 
tion of the initial eligible list, the legal 
qualification for position on the list is 
special recommendation for General 
Staff duty upon graduation from the 
General Staff School. This provision 
of the law has had the effect of creating 
in the Army the opinion that every of- 
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ficer must have the opportunity to attend 
the General Staff School and thereby 
have the opportunity to qualify for the 
General Staff eligible list. The existence 
of such an opinion is a good thing, but 
the fact of its existence makes it neces- 
sary that every officer be given just 
that opportunity, and at the same time 
makes it very necessary to guard against 
an opinion growing up that, if an of- 
ficer fails to qualify for the General 
Staff eligible list, or if he does not de- 
sire to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to qualify for it, that he has in 
some way failed in his career as an of- 
ficer of the Army. At the present time 
practically the only way an officer can 
get into the General Staff School is by 
graduation from the School of the Line. 
This is correct in principle and in prac- 
tice, but that the one year’s work in the 
School of the Line should be the sole 
determining factor for detail to the Gen- 
eral Staff School is, in my opinion, en- 
tirely wrong. Under the present prac- 
tice this is practically the case. 

The situation developed by such a 
practice is well illustrated in the condi- 
tion that exists at the School of the 
Line now. The number of students in 
that school now is approximately 200. 
The capacity of the General Staff School 
next year will be not more than 100. 
Therefore the officers who are now in 
the School of the Line know now that, 
no matter how well all of them may 
do, only 50 per cent of them can pos- 
sibly get into the General Staff School. 
This situation will always exist under 
the present practice, because the School 
of the Line will always be twice as large 
as the Staff School. Under such condi- 
tions the course at the School of the 
Line becomes one of intensive competi- 
tion and tends to become a course the 


object of which is to make the staff 
class, and not, as it should be, to get 
the maximum good from the year’s 
work. The object of the school is to 
give a proper course of instruction and 
is not to determine the relative merits 
of the students based on their per- 
formance during that particular year. 

The General Staff School has for its 
object the training of officers in the 
strategy and tactics of large units; the 
functions of commanders of divisions, 
army corps and armies ; the functions of 
General Staff officers of the higher com- 
bat units; and the training of those 
selected officers of the Army whose rec- 
ord and previous training in the Army 
indicate that they may by means of 
this course in the General Staff School 
qualify under the law for the General 
Staff eligible list. Entrance to such a 
school should not be determined solely 
by what an officer does in one year’s 
work in the School of the Line, and 
especially not by the fact that he made a 
higher mark in a particular year among 
a particular group of officers than some 
of the other officers. The record of his 
whole service should be considered, and 
no officer should be detailed to this 
school unless his service indicates that 
he has the capacity and the ability suc- 
cessfully to do the work in the General 
Staff School. All the good officers of 
the Army are not suited for General 
Staff duty; all of them are not suited 
for the command of higher units, and 
a great many of them possibly do not 
want to go to the General Staff School ; 
but if they do want to go they should 
have a full and free opportunity to do 
so, and this opportunity should be open 
to them at any time during their active 
service after they have completed the 
course in the School of the Line. 
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The opportunity to go to the War 
College should be open to all graduates 
of the General Staff School, whether on 
the General Staff eligible list or not. 
Qualifications for General Staff duty in- 
clude those for the commander of com- 
bat troops plus some others. All quali- 
fied commanders are not qualified Gen- 
eral Staff officers. In other words, there 
is a road to high command other than 
by way of the General Staff. This road 
must be kept open. The War College 
has for its object the training of officers 
for high command as well as for the 
War Department General Staff. 

To put the whole matter in a few 
words, it seems to me that the School 
of the Line should be so operated that 
every graduate of it will consider his 
year there as a successful one, and as 
opening up to him an opportunity to 
go on to the General Staff School, to 
the General Staff eligible list, or to 


qualification for high command, or as 
completing his work in the service 
schools well qualified to perform the 
duties of an officer of the Army, even 
though he never goes through the Gen- 
eral Staff School or the War College. 
Those who cannot successfully com- 
plete the course in the School of the 
Line, after a second trial, should be 
placed in Class B. Emphasis should 
be laid on the fact that the General 
Staff School and the War College are 
institutions to fit officers for high com- 
mand as well as for the General Staff, 
and that there is a road to the command 
of the higher units other than by way 
of the General Staff. 

Why cannot an eligible list for the 
command of units higher than a regi- 
ment be established by War Depart- 
ment regulation and the names of of- 
ficers on this list carried in the Army 
Register ? 


D 


Literary Lid Is Off 


Some of our story writers are run- 


ning riot with their similes. 


Here are 


a few we gathered in our late reading: 
“Her lips quivered like a light auto.” 
“He edged nearer to her until he was 

almost as close as the air in the subway.”’ 
“But his mind, like her face, was 


made up.” 


“Her hair dropped on her pallid 
cheek like seaweed on a clam.” 

“He gazed anxiously at her face, the 
way a person in a taxi gazes at the face 
of the meter.”—Boston Transcript. 








Napoleon's Maxims of War 
By Captain James D. Basey, U. S. Army, Retired 


(Continued) 


MAXIM XLI 


There are only two ways of imsuring 
the success of a siege. The first, to 
begin by beating the enemy's army em- 
ployed to cover the place, forcing st 
out of the field and throwing sts re- 
mains beyond some great natural ob- 
stacle, such as a chain of mountains, or 
large river. Having accomplished this 
object, an army of observation should 
be placed behind the natural obstacle 
until the trenches are finished and the 
place taken. 

But, if it be desired to take the place 
in presence of a relieving army with- 
out risking a battle, then the whole 
matériel and equipment for a siege are 
necessary to begin with, together with 
ammunition and provisions for the pre- 
sumed period of sts duration, and also 
lines of contravallation and circumval- 
lation aided by all the localities of 
heights, woods, marshes and sinunda- 
tions. 

Having no longer occasion to keep 
up communications with your depots, 
it is now only requisite to hold in check 
the relieving army. For this purpose, 
an army of observation should be 
formed, whose business it ts never to 
lose sight of that of the enemy, and 
which, while st effectually bars all ac- 
cess to the place, has always time 
enough to arrive upon his flanks or rear 
in case he should attempt to steal a 
march. 

It is to be remembered, too, that by 
profiting judiciously by the lines of 
contravallation, a portion of the besieg- 
ing army will always be available in 
giving battle to the approaching enemy. 

Upon the same general principle, 
when a place is to be besieged in pres- 


ence of an enemy's army, it ts neces- 
sary to cover the siege by lines of cir- 
cumvallation. 

If the besieging force is of numerical 
strength enough (after leaving a corps 
before the place four times the amount 
of the garrison) to cope with the reliev- 
ing army, it may remove more than 
one day's march from the place; but 
if it be inferior in numbers after pro- 
viding for the siege as above stated, it 
should remain only a short day's march 
from the spot, sn order to fall back upon 
its lines, sf necessary, or receive succor 
in case of attack. 

If the investing corps and army of ob- 
servation are only equal when united to 
the relieving force, the besieging army 
should remain entire within, or near its 
lines, and push the works and siege 
with the greatest activity. 

NOTE 

a. Following the battles of Cham- 
pion’s Hill and Big Black River, Pem- 
berton retreated into the strongly forti- 
fied town of Vicksburg, arriving there 
May 17, 1863. Grant was at his 
heels and his army was in position on 
the 18th, McClernand on the left, Mc- 
Pherson in the center and Sherman on 
the right. Due to the recent defeats 
of the defenders, General Grant felt 
that an assault might prove successful 
and thus obviate the necessity of begin- 
ning siege operations. Moreover, he 
knew that Johnston was even now hard 
at work in Jackson, doing his best to 
gather together sufficient troops to form 
a relieving army. Time was the only 
thing Grant could not afford to waste. 
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Hence, an attack was ordered for 2 p. m. 
of the 19th, an assault which was re- 
pulsed with great slaughter. Undaunted, 
he ordered another for the 22nd about 
10 a. m. This assault was also unsuc- 
cessful; in fact, it would not have been 
energetically pushed after the first few 
moments if it had not been for the 
misleading reports of success emanat- 
ing from General McClernand. Grant 
had lost heavily in both assaults, and 
on the following day, the 23rd, he 
proceeded to institute siege operations 
against Vicksburg. From this time on, 
a never-ending siege warfare was con- 
ducted to the day of the surrender. 
Alarming reports were now coming 
in regarding the army being assembled 
by General Johnston at Jackson. His 
force numbered about 35,000, and 
Grant’s situation began to look serious. 
But reinforcements were now arriving 
in large numbers from the north, and 
by June 14 his force amounted to some 
71,000 men and 248 guns. Now that 
he had plenty of men, Grant proceeded 
to form an army of observation which 
could watch Johnston and protect the 
rear of the besieging force. This army 
of observation was composed of about 
half Grant’s army and put under the 
command of Sherman. Sherman placed 
this army between the rest of the Union 
army and the Big Black River, thus 
being able to reinforce the besieging 
army and also capable of defending the 
rear against Johnston. The latter was 
now advancing toward Vicksburg and 
on July 1 he was near the bridgehead 
at the Big Black River. But on the 
4th Pemberton surrendered. As soon 
as Johnston heard of the surrender he 
withdrew his army to Jackson, with 
Sherman, whose army now numbered 
about 50,000, at his heels. But on July 


16 he slipped safely out of town with 
his army, and Sherman was recalled to 
rejoin Grant. 

b. In the month of November, 1862, 
Maj. Gen. N. P. Banks sailed from 
New York for New Orleans with a 
force of about 20,000 men. His orders 
were to relieve General Butler, co- 
operate with Grant in opening up the 
Mississippi, and conduct a campaign 
against Kirby Smith in the Red River 
district. He arrived about the middle 
of the following month and at once 
organized his forces into four divisions 
commanded by Augur, T. W. Sherman, 
Emory and Grover. He found, how- 
ever, that he would be able to take the 
field with only 15,000 men, and, as 
Port Hudson at this time was gar- 
risoned by about 18,000, operations 
against that stronghold were clearly 
out of the question. Port Hudson drew 
its supplies from the Red River region 
where General Taylor had a force of 
about 4,000. After Porter had effec- 
tively blocked the mouth of the river, 
General Banks gathered together 17,000 
men at Brashear City, 75 miles west 
of New Orleans, for the purpose of 
operating against General Taylor. On 
April 13 he attacked and drove the 
Confederates into Fort Bisland, from 
which they retreated to Opelousas. 
Banks then occupied Alexandria on 
May 9, but did not pursue Taylor, who 
fled to Shreveport. On May 10 Grant 
wrote to Banks asking for reinforce- 
ments in the overland campaign against 
Vicksburg about to take place. But 
Banks felt that it would be a big mistake 
to send troops north as long as Port 
Hudson held out, for such an opera- 
tion would enable the Confederates to 
move in force against New Orleans, 
now lightly garrisoned. He therefore 
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decided to move against Port Hudson 
at once. He assembled his troops in 
that vicinity on the 24th and began the 
investment the following day. 

Port Hudson had been occupied and 
strongly fortified by the Confederates 
in the latter part of 1862. In January 
and February it was rumored that 
Banks was moving north and Pember- 
ton had reinforced General Gardner, 
who commanded the fort, to about 20,- 
000 men. However, when Grant began 
his final campaign against Vicksburg, 
Pemberton called on Gardner for aid, 
and the garrison was reduced to about 
4,000 effectives. On May 27, as soon 
as he was in position, Banks ordered 
an assault all along the line. This at- 
tack, however, lacked coordination and 
was repulsed with a loss of almost 2,000 
men. On June 13 another assault was 
made which was driven back with about 
the same loss. Siege operations were 
now pushed forward in earnest, but 
great losses were caused on both sides 
by sickness and disease. On July 7, 
just as preparations had been completed 
for a final assault, news arrived of 
Pemberton’s surrender to Grant. This 
was at once communicated to General 
Gardner, and Port Hudson was sur- 
rendered two days later. 

During this siege Taylor had been 
engaged in the Milliken’s Bend oper- 
ation. Returning from this, he had 
collected a force of 3,000 at Alexandria 
and had reoccupied Brashear City on 
June 22, with part of his troops only 
25 miles from New Orleans. But on 
the day Port Hudson fell Banks placed 
part of his troops on transports and 
descended the river to relieve the pres- 
sure on his small force at the mouth. 
Moving against Taylor, Banks occupied 
Brashear City on the 22nd, and Taylor 





retreated to Opelousas without further 
resistance. Banks had taken great 
chances in continuing the siege of Port 
Hudson, menaced as he was by the pos- 
sibility of Taylor’s recapture of New 
Orleans, but his determination to stick 
it out was amply vindicated by the en- 
suing events. 


MAXIM XLII 


Feuquiere says that “we should never 
wast for the enemy in the lines of cir- 
cumvallation, but should go out and at- 
tack him.” He és in error. There és 
no authority in war without exception; 
and st would be dangerous to proscribe 
the principle of awaiting the enemy 
within the lines of circumvallation. 

NOTE 


On December 1, 1864, Schofield’s 
army of about 25,000 reached Nash- 
ville, following the severe engagement 
at Franklin on the previous day. Hood 
was close at his heels with about 37,- 
000 Confederates flushed with the pro- 
spect of a northern invasion, the effect 
of which would automatically nullify 
the trimphant progress of Sherman 
through the Carolinas. Hood at once 
took up a strong position on the heights 
south of the city and awaited events. 

Thomas now had about 55,000 troops 
under his command at Nashville, but in 
many ways they were a nondescript lot, 
drawn from different sections of his 
department and not properly organized. 
He immediately set to work organizing 
his command for the coming battle. By 
impressing and purchasing horses, he 
soon had the beginnings of a cavalry 
force of about 12,000 which was to be 
of decisive importance. Thomas was 
taking his time and perfecting every 
detail of his organization before the 
offensive, and history records that he 
did his work well. Great pressure was 
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brought to bear to make him fight pre- 
maturely, but he lived up to his stubborn 
reputation and refused to move out 
until ready in every respect. 

Finally, on the 10th, he was ready. 
But a great storm arose and the day 
of battle was postponed. At length, 
by the 14th, the storm had died down 
and he set the following day for the 
attack. His dispositions were simple. 
Steedman’s corps was on the left, 
Wood’s in the center, and Smith’s on 
the right. Schofield, placed directly 
behind Steedman, was in command of 
the reserve. At 9 a. m. Steedman 
opened the battle by demonstrating on 
the Confederate right while Smith and 
Wood attacked heavily on the Confed- 
erate left. The attack was everywhere 
successful, and the close of the day 
found Thomas occupying the old Con- 
federate lines. But he was not satisfied. 
He had his mind set on nothing less 
than the destruction of Hood’s army. 
About 3 p. m. on the second day, De- 
cember 16, he ordered an assault all 
along the line. Steedman and Wood 
were unable to carry their objectives, 
but it was a different story on the Union 
right. Smith had been reinforced with 
Schofield’s reserves and Wilson’s cav- 
alry, which were promptly put to use. 
While Smith was attaching the Con- 
federate left, the cavalry was able to 
work around on the enemy flank, where 
the troopers dismounted and proceeded 
to infilade the left rear. At the same 
time, Steedman and Wood made a 
second attack. In a few moments the 
stubborn Confederate resistance had 
turned into a rout, and Hood’s entire 
army fled from the field in disorder. 
A cavalry pursuit was at once organ- 
ized which contributed greatly to the 
4,500 prisoners captured by the Fed- 


ee 


erals. Thomas had crowned his Ciy;! 
War record by one of the greatest vic- 
tories of the struggle. 

Thomas undoubtedly used good judg- 
ment in allowing Hood to besiege him 
in Nashville. Considering the condition 
of his army in numbers, equipment, 
discipline and morale, it would have 
been the height of folly to try to stop 
Hood before he reached Nashville. Be- 
hind the defenses of the city, he was 
able to perfect his organization and 
plan for a decisive battle. When he did 
strike, he did a thorough job. As the 
result of the battle of Nashville, the 
Confederate army was crushed to the 
extent that it was never again a mili- 
tary factor to be reckoned with. In 
the latter respect, the destruction of an 
army, the battle of Nashville is unique 
in the Civil War. 


MAXIM XLIII 


Those who proscribe lines of circum- 
vallation, and ali the assistance which 
the science of the engineer can afford, 
deprive themselves gratuitously of an 
auxiliary which is never injurious, al- 
most always useful and often indispens- 
able. It must be admitted at the same 
time that the prineiples of field forti- 
fications require improvement. This 
important branch of the art of war has 
made no progress since the time of 
the ancients. It és even inferior at this 
day to what it was two thousand years 
ago. Engineer officers should be en- 
couraged in bringing this branch of 
their art to perfection and in placing 
it upon a level with the rest. 

NOTE 

Field fortifications played a very im- 
portant part in the Civil War and 
reached a degree of perfection hereto- 
fore unknown. Both the Union and 
Confederate armies contained many 
West Point graduates and civil engi- 
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neers, with the result that the system of 
fortifications in both armies was very 
efficient. The highest degree of per- 
fection in defense was at the sieges of 
Vicksburg, Port Hudson, and Peters- 
burg. During the latter siege, some 
50.000 Confederates, by means of field 
fortifications and desperate fighting, 
were able to hold at bay over twice 
their number of Federals from June, 
1964, until April, 1865. Seldom has 
such a defense been made against over- 
whelming forces. 

The defensive campaign of General 
Johnston during the retreat from Dal- 
ton to Atlanta might in itself be called 
a campaign of field fortifications. The 
opposing armies intrenched every night, 
and Johnston built such strong defenses 
that frontal attacks upon him were soon 
considered useless. Hence, Sherman 
was forced to resort to turning move- 
ments, similar to the famous campaign 
of Rosecrans against Bragg. Johnston 
was still clinging to his defensive cam- 
paign when he was relieved by Hood, 
and there are reasons to believe that 
in time he might have drawn Sherman 
into such a situation that he would 
have been able to defeat him. At any 
rate, Johnston's tactics in this campaign, 
so bitterly criticised at the time, are now 
completely vindicated by military his- 
torians and critics. In Grant’s final 
campaign, also, field fortifications played 
an important réle. Strong intrench- 
ments constructed by Lee were greatly 
responsible for the terrible losses at 
Spotsylvania Court House, North 
Anna and Cold Harbor and, by them- 
selves, added many days to the ebbing 
life of the Confederacy. 


MAXIM XLIV 


If circumstances prevent a sufficient 
garrison being left to defend a fortified 





town which contains a hospital and 
magazines, at least every means should 
be employed to secure the citadel against 
a coup de main. 


NOTE 


Following his crushing defeat at 
Chancellorsville, Hooker withdrew the 
Army of the Potomac across the river 
to Falmouth. For the first time in his 
life he had failed to live up to his nick- 
name of “Fighting Joe,” for his defeat 
can be directly attributed to his loss 
of nerve and confidence and to his re- 
fusal to permit the entire Army of the 
Potomac to fight. The morale of the 
Union forces was at a very low ebb. 
The succession of Union defeats had all 
but convinced the North that the Con- 
federates were, after all, the better fight- 
ers—an opinion which even seemed to 
be gaining ground within the army it- 
self. Political intrigue at Washington 
was in full sway, and various rumors 
were floating about as to a contemplated 
change of commanders. 

While the internal conditions within 
the Confederacy were none too good, 
there were many rays of hope. As a 
result of the multiplicity of victories 
the morale of the army was very high. 
The Army of Northern Virginia had 
a larger proportion of veterans than its 
adversary, and its officers were un- 
doubtedly better trained and more ex- 
perienced. Moreover, in Robert E. Lee 
it had as a commander the greatest 
soldier America has produced. The one 
dark spot on the horizon was the fact 
that, notwitstanding continued military 
success, the Confederacy was as yet 
unrecognized by the rest of the world. 
In spite of the wealth of Copperhead 
agitation at Washington, there was as 
yet no definite prospect of even a com- 
promise with the Confederate Govern- 
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ment. Thus, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing foreign recognition and aiding the 
propaganda of the Peace or Copper- 
head Party at Washington, General Lee 
began to consider definite plans for an 
offensive across the Potomac into 
“enemy” territory. As usual, he planned 
to debouch from the Shenandeah 
Valley. 

General Hooker had been particularly 
instructed by the War Department that 
his primary object must be the protec- 
tion of Harpers Ferry and Washington. 
It had been decided within the inner 
councils of State that he must never 
again be trusted with the conduct of 
a great battle, and he was therefore not 
given a free hand. 

On June 8 the corps of Ewell and 
Longstreet were moved to Culpeper as 
the first step of the campaign, leaving 
Hill at Fredericksburg. Two days later, 
learning of the movement and ascer- 


taining that there were only a few 
troops left in Richmond, Hooker pro- 
posed marching immediately on that 
city, capturing the capital by a coup de 


main. Leaving a garrison there, he 
would have practically his entire army 
then available for operations against 
Lee across the Potomac, though the 
contemplated movement would, in all 
likelihood, have forced the Confederate 
commander to break off his offensive. 
Moreover, General Peck had a large 
force at Suffolk and Keyes had 10,000 
men on the Peninsula, all of which 
were available for operations against 
Richmond. Halleck and Stanton, how- 
ever, vetoed the plan, which, in the 
light of present information, seems 
practical and sound. On June 10 Ewell 
left Culpeper for Winchester, followed 
by Longstreet on the 15th, and the cam- 
paign was in motion. On June 13 


Hooker started for Manassas in pursuit. 

That Lee feared the capture of Rich- 
mond by a coup de main is proved by 
his correspondence with President 
Davis. On June 23 he proposed that 
an army be organized at Culpeper under 
General Beauregard. This suggestion 
not being well received, he wrote twice 
on the 25th saying that an army “even 
in effigy” would suffice, while Beaure- 
gard’s name would lend credence to the 
rumor of a considerable command. 
Lee’s suggestions were not heeded, and 
events proved that his worries on that 
score were unnecessary. To quote Gen- 
eral Hunt: “This correspondence, how- 
ever, with that between General Lee 
and Mr. Seddon, shows that Hooker’s 
project to capture Richmond by a coup 
de main was feasible.” 


MAXIM XLV 


A fortified place can only protect 
the garrison and detain the enemy for 
a certain time. When this time has 
elapsed and the defenses of the placé 
are destroyed, the garrison should la, 
down sts arms. All cwilized nations are 
agreed on this pont, and there never 
has been an argument except wsth ref- 
erence to the greater or less degree of 
defense which a governor is bound to 
make before he capstulates. At the same 
time, there are generals—Villars among 
the number—who are of opinion that 
a governor should never surrender, but 
that in the last extremity he should 
blow up the fortifications and take ad- 
vantage of the night to cut his way 
through the besieging army. Where he 
is unable to blow up the fortifications, 
he may always retire, they say, with 
his garrison and save the men. 

Officers who have adopted this line 
of conduct have often brought off three- 
fourths of their garrison. 


NOTE 
While McClellan was busy on the 
Potomac, drilling and organizing his 
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new levies, the West was preparing to 
move. Albert Sidney Johnston, the 
commander of the Confederate armies 
in the West, had his headquarters at 
Bowling Green, and his line extended 
as far south as Columbus. Halleck, 
who was now commanding the Union 
armies in the West, realized that the 
line must be broken and chose to break 
it at its weakest point, the center. Forts 
Henry and Donelson guarded this part 
of the Confederate line. These two 
forts were located about 11 miles apart, 
Fort Henry on the Tennessee and Fort 
Donelson on the Cumberland, about 50 
miles south of the Ohio. Brigadier Gen- 
eral Grant was given command of the 
expedition, which consisted of 17,000 
men and seven gunboats under Admiral 
Foote. 

On February 2, 1862, the expedition 
started up the Tennessee against Fort 
Henry. This fort was situated on very 
low ground, totally unfitted for defense, 
to such an extent that the high ground 
on the opposite side of the river had 
been converted into a kind of fort, 
called Fort Heiman. As the Federal 
ships appeared and began to discharge 
their cargoes of troops, General Tilg- 
ham concentrated his 4,000-odd troops 
in Fort Henry. Grant was supposed to 
have about 25,000 men, and the Con- 
federate commander realized that the 
only sensible course of action was to 
move out at once and make a junction 
with the forces in Fort Donelson. A 
garrison of seventy, however, was to 
be left in the fort to work the guns for 
an hour, under cover of which the army 
would be able to make its exit in safety. 
On the afternoon of the 6th the Fed- 
eral gunboats opened up a heavy fire 
on the fort, which succeeded in holding 
out for two hours. 


General Grant was now free to move 
on Fort Donelson, but he felt that it 
would not be wise to attack the strong- 
hold without the aid of the fleet. He 
therefore waited till the 12th, giving 
the fleet plenty of time to descend the 
Tennessee and ascend the Cumberland 
to its destination. Moving out on March 
12, Grant arrived in front of Fort Don- 
elson about midnight. He immediately 
placed C. F. Smith’s division on the 
left and McClernand’s on the right, 
facing the works. An assault made on 
the 13th was repulsed with loss, for 
reinforcements had recently arrived 
from Johnston swelling the garrison to 
about 15,000. The same day, however, 
Lew Wallace's division arrived and was 
at once placed in the center. The situa- 
tion in the Confederate camp was now 
desperate. At a council of war, it was 
decided to make a sortie on the left 
where the Charlotte road runs out from 
the fort along the eastern bank of the 
Cumberland. 

On the morning of the 15th, General 
Floyd, reinforcing his left from Buck- 
ner, who held the right of the fort, sud- 
denly attacked McClernand and drove 
him back, thus uncovering the Char- 
lotte road, the way to freedom. At the 
same time, however, dissensions arose 
between the Confederate commanders 
and, General Smith having made a dem- 
onstration against the Confederate 
right, Buckner was ordered to return 
and defend his place in the line. Gen- 
eral Grant, now on the scene, at once 
ordered a general assault all along the 
line, and the lines of the morning were 
reoccupied. That night, at a council of 
war, surrender was agreed upon. But, 
during the night, Generals Pillow and 
Floyd, with part of their commands, 
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escaped by boats, leaving Buckner to 
make the surrender. The indefatigable 
Colonel Forrest, however, refused to 
allow himself to be captured and made 
his escape across the river that night 
with his entire regiment of cavalry. 
General Buckner surrendered Fort Don- 


elson on the following day, February 
16, 1862. As the result of the fall of 
these forts and the advance of Buell’; 
army, Albert Sidney Johnston was 
forced to fall back from Bowling Green 
to Murfreesboro—the first Confederate 
line was broken. 


D 


The Longest Land Line 
The longest land line in the United 
States was recently opened to the pub- 
lic by the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, giving direct communication 


between New York and Seattle. 


The 


circuit is of the “printer” type, the 
operator at each end punching a tape 
by means of a keyboard for transmit- 
ting purposes, while an automatic type- 


writer receiver takes 
coming messages 


down the in- 


in finished form. 


Throughout the 3,381 miles of the New 
York-Seattle circuit there are no man- 
ual relays, mechanical repeaters being 
used to handle the messages through the 
various circuits comprising the line. 
Four messages simultaneously each way 


can be sent over 


the single copper 


strand, which is grounded at each end, 
or something like 225 messages each 


way per hour. 


The cost of the copper 


for the wire is estimated at a little 
more than $125,000. The cost of con- 
struction, including labor and material, 


runs approximately $70 per mile. 
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Armies—Apostles of Altruism 


By First Lieutenant Jesse B. Smith, Infantry 


“The gay will laugh when thou art gone, 
The solemn brood of care plod on.”—Bryant. 


are the professional soldier and, if 

that be not really so, then should 
you, indulgent to the trend of these 
few paragraphs, imagine you stand in 
the ranks beside him. So doing, you 
become identified with that group which 
has ever been the spirit of life in the 
body of human progress. You are one 
with those whose bayonets have ever 
bristled with the ideas of this world’s 
best and greatest. To you and to your 
companions you will find due most of 
that debt which the present is always 
owing to the past and, with them, will 
be proud to reflect that its payment is 
still unsought. 

Armies! The cause of all that is. 
No one knows of whom you have been 
and who may be your components in 
the future. No one cares to know—until 
you are needed. Called by the fear that 
frightens others, it has been your age- 
long habit to answer quickly, fight 
bravely, die carelessly and uncared for. 
The weak, the luxurious, the hoarders 
of gold cry out and you protect them— 
their treasure. The poets, the statesmen, 
the dreamers of dreams, all turn to you 
at last, and then only do their theories 
become facts. That somewhere you are 
living, that sometime you will be dying 
—for somebody else—seems enough for 
the world to know of the forces whose 
infinite efforts have, by centuries of self- 
sacrifice, moved the edifice of its civi- 
lization on to the firm rock of freedom 
and off from the shifting sands of time. 

Mankind strains for words which 


| IS presumed that you who read 


might express its delight that the ideas 
of ancient Athens, surviving invasion 
from the enervating east, lived on to 
fructify the fields of future art. With 
smug complacency men marvel at the 
immortality of such inspirations, for- 
getting quite that the men of philosophy 
and the sculptors were not at Marathon 
—that the “immortal ideas” were ren- 
dered deathless only by you, the soldier, 
and a stabbing blade. Thinking a little 
more of you when we are prone to 
ponder on that glory which was Greece, 
we might, perhaps, think a little less o 
those dealers in soft curves who cowered 
in the city while, on the plains, through- 
out that day of destiny each of you held 
back a cohort. 

Seeking further the cause of all hu- 
man advancement, let us indulge the 
fancy to ask even Christ and Mahomet, 
the foremost of those who dominate the 
souls of men, who it was that divided 
between them the kingdoms of this 
world. The One would answer, “The 
legions of Rome listened at last—and 
acted,” and the prophet of Araby, 
“Known only of Allah are their names 
but Paradise is in the shadow of their 
swords.” Seeking were we; therefore, 
we find. It is you, the wielder of 
weapons, who has made creeds live be- 
cause you first fully furnished that 
force and energy of action to which 
creeds might apply. 

Could we be permitted to peep 
through the shadowy curtains of the 
past in our search for the cause of 
humanity’s betterment, it might be ours 
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to see the eagle-crested column that 
thundered its way from the City of the 
Seine to Rome and to Moscow, from 
Egyptian deserts to Berlin and Vienna, 
and to witness the fact that none there 
were who could stand before it. We 
cannot see it now, but we can listen 
and, listening, hear those once proud 
dynasties that dared oppose its march 
still moaning with memory of woe, for 
woe it brought them. Forgotten now 
but living then, you, in that column, 
taught strange new precepts to the en- 
slaved of kings—nor did even their 
masters scorn the instruction when such 
words as “liberty, equality and frater- 
nity” were spoken from a cannon’s 
mouth! There had been dreamers in 
Paris who had tried to teach—with 
futile lips. They could only ask; their 
words were the ridicule of royalty. 
However, kings, nor scorn, nor aught 
beside could long withhold, from the 
fourteen armies of the Republic, their 
heart’s desire! Turning on the hinges 
of humanity’s happiest time their fear- 
forged locks and bars shattered from 
mighty blows, the gates of liberty swung 
slowly open. An emancipated world 
followed close behind you, tumultuously 
rejoiced—and soon forgot that only be- 
cause of you, the soldier, your cam- 
paigns and your cannon, had the old 
order passed away. The vibrant voice 
that led was, indeed, the voice of the 


great Napoleon, but who now thinks of 
the fearless hand that did? That hand 
was yours, forgotten soldier, and that 
yours will be, sometime, some of the 
honor, is the illusion of a soldier’s hope. 
Past and present prove positively, if 
unsympathetically, the futility of such 
desire. However, you and I of this 
army, as do those of all armies, find 
our ideal of self-sacrifice embodied in 
those unselfish men who, in all ages be- 
fore us, have with never a backward 
look marched down the dim road to 
oblivion. In no distant, secure and aca- 
demic sense is our altruism to be con- 
strued. When the nations again shal] 
pit their store of strength against each 
other, in the dreadful night of the dead- 
liest wars to be, we, mayhap, shall iall 
unnoticed, perishing on the hills of hard- 
ship that others may reach the valleys 
of rest. After our battles have cleared 
the way there will follow the soft-limbed 
disciples of peace; those to whom we 
shall be either abhorred or as though 
we never were; those to whom life is 
a courtesan, granting her sweetest smiles 
and softest couches—still let us not re- 
pine. Not without purpose nor from 
a careless Giver do armies receive that 
spirit which animates them, and not 
without all significance are, we like to 
believe, those muster rolls of the self- 
denying on which the God of Battles 
writes no soldier’s name, “Unknown.” 
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SECRETARY WEEKS Honors SERGEANT SAMUEL WOODFILL, 


SELECTED BY GENERAL PERSHING AS THE OUTSTANDING HERO 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE INFANTRY AT THE BURIAL OF THE UNK? 








WRAPPED IN THE TENDER FOLDS OF THE FLAG FOR WHICH HE MADE THE SUPREME SACRIFICE, 
AMERICA’S UNKNOWN SOLDIER LIES IN STATE UNDER THE DOME OF THE CAPITOL OF THE UNITED 
STATES PRESIDENT HARDING PLACES A WREATH UPON THE CASKET 

















Down Historic PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE THE SOLEMN CORTEGE MOVED FROM THE CAPITOI 
TO ARLINGTON, THE NATION'S SHRINE. THE CAISSON BEARING THE REMAINS OF AMERICA’S 
UNKNOWN SOLDIER LEAVING THE CAPITOL, 
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An INTERIOR VIEW OF THE GREAT AMPHITHEATER AT 


TAKEN DURING THE CEREMONIES FOR AMERICA’S UNKNOWN 
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ATTENDED BY THI 


Most IMPRESSIVE CEREMONIES EVER STAGED IN THI 
FUNERAL SERVICES FOR AMERICA’S UNKNOWN SOLDIER WERI 
ARMISTICE Day, 


UNITED STATES, THI 
CONDUCTED AT \RLINGTON ON 
PRESIDENT HARDING AWARDING THI 


CONGRESSIONAL MED or HONOR 
THE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CROss. 
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MOURNED BY THE NATION AND HONORED BY THE LEADERS OF THE NATION, AMERICA’S 
UNKNOWN SOoLpieR Is Larp To Rest AT ARLINGTON. THE FINAL CEREMONY, “ TAPS.” 








THE GREAT AMPHITHEATER AT ARLINGTON, WHERE AMERICA’S UNKNOWN SOLDIER W 
ro Rest ON ARMISTICE Day, 








The Champagne-Marne Defensive 


By Captain J. S. Switzer, Jr., Infantry 


HE German Army stood along 
TT Marne in July, 1918, for the 

first time since 1914. The line 
extended from Chateau Thierry to Cha- 
tillon-sur-Marne, and thence through 
the Champagne region to Reims. This 
front marked the extent of the advance 
made by the offensive which had com- 
menced May 27 and concluded about 
June 6. 

Following closely upon the earlier 
gains of March and April, this recent 
operation had driven a deep salient 
from the Aisne, between Compiegne and 
Reims, to the Marne. At Chateau 
Thierry, which was the apex of the 
salient, the Germans were little more 
than 80 kilometers from Paris. 

These German successes, more or less 
serious from a strictly military point 
of view, became alarming in their moral 
effect; and the situation of the Allies 
may justly be characterized as grave. 

Conferences of the allied leaders had 
urged the United States to give priority 
to infantry and machine-gun units en 
route to France over everything else in 
order that they might be used immedi- 
ately as reinforcements for the French 
and British forces in the field to meet 
this situation. In fact, upon the initia- 
tion of the May drive, Marshal Foch 
had deemed the condition of affairs 
serious enough to warrant again the 
employment of American troops as of- 
fered by General Pershing on March 
28, when the marshal had assumed the 
baton of supreme command over the 
allied forces; and this though he fully 
realized the incomplete state of training 
of our units. 


Thus the Americans came to aid in 
the checking of the German offensive in 
May, and subsequently in the establish- 
ing of a definite American sector in the 
Chateau Thierry area along the Marne. 
However, it was as reinforcements un- 
der French tactical control, and not as 
independently operating divisions, that 
the Americans came into the line on the 
Marne. Furthermore, these develop- 
ments not only precipitated the United 
States forces into active warfare sooner 
than expected, but involved them on a 
front nearly i00 miles from the contem- 
plated theater for the first distinctively 
American effort. The supply arrange- 
ments were thereby 
meet the emergency, 
new scheme for the service of supply 
was devised to divert stores and maté- 
riel toward the Marne. 

Prior to this sudden demand upon 
the United States troops, they had been 
training with French and British units 
Preparations were in progress for an 
American sector in Lorraine. Then in 
April the Ist Division had taken over 
the Cantagny sector in the Montdidier 
sector north of Paris. This had been 
done in response to the initial disposi- 
tion of American forces made by Mar- 
shal Foch following General Pershing’s 
action in placing his troops at the order 
of the allied commander-in-chief. 

On May 28 the Ist Division carried 
to a successful termination the first in- 
dependent offensive effort of the United 
States in the World War. The opera- 
tion was a small one, but it accom- 
plished the local purpose of straighten- 
ing a salient in the line at that point 
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and demonstrated the fighting qualities 
of the American soldier to all concerned. 
The moral effect was not a small one. 

Immediately following this initial 
American success came the sending of 
American troops to the threatened 
French front along the Marne. The 
2d Division, which had been selected 
to relieve the Ist Division, was diverted. 
It went into action behind a badly de- 
moralized French division west of Cha- 
teau Thierry and across the main route 
to Paris. The 3d Division was brought 
from its training area and placed with 
the French along the Marne east of 
Chateau Thierry. The 7th Machine- 
Gun Battalion of the 3d Division, being 
motorized, had preceded both divisions 
and arrived at the bridgehead of Cha- 
teau Thierry in the afternoon of May 
31. Here, with a battalion of the French 
10th Colonial Division, it had blocked 
the passage of the Marne to the enemy. 

By the 3d of June, the 2d and 3d Di- 
visions had been fully committed to 
action in conjunction with the French 
and had effected the collapse of the 
German offensive on the 6th. - Minor 
engagements and patrol work continued 
for the rest of the month. The most 
important of these were at Belleau 
Wood, Vaux, and Bois de la Roche in 
the 2d Division sector. One regiment 
from the 3d Division took part in the 
Belleau Wood fight. These operations, 
although difficult and again rendering 
a certain amount of moral stimulus, 
were strictly local in character and had 
relatively little effect upon the general 
situation. 

Conditions remaining such as to jus- 
tify the retention of American units on 
this line, additional forces were brought 
up. In July a distinct American organ- 
ization took form on the Marne front. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the re- 
cent fighting had gained considerable 
ground, the German High Command 
found itself, upon the conclusion of the 
second grand offensive of 1918, in a 
position not altogether favorable. 

In the first place, the May advance 
had not gained possession of Reims and 
the high land of the Champagne section. 
The railways connecting Metz with 
Paris via Chateau Thierry, and the rail- 
ways serving the cities of Chalons and 
Epernay, as well as the surrounding 
country, had not been acquired. The 
salient resulting from the bend in the 
French line, known as the Marne pocket, 
was open to cttack from two sides in 
separate or joint operations. This had 
been appreciated by the Germans, and 
an attempt had been made in June to 
widen the salient southwest of Soissons. 
The drive had been stopped, so that the 
pocket still remained and cautioned fur- 
ther action. In addition, the salient 
presented difficulties in the supplying of 
food and materials to the troops within 
it. Because of the nature and condition 
of the railroads in that territory, a great 
demand was placed upon motor tran- 
sport; both vehicles and gasoline were 
scarce. 

That this condition of affairs in the 
Marne pocket was not satisfactory to 
the German High Command can be seen 
from a quotation from General Luden- 
dorff’s “War Memories.” The general 
says: 

It was a strategical disadvantage for 
us that we had been unable to take 
Reims and get our armies farther for- 
ward into the hilly country in that 
region. The supply of the 7th Army 
was thereby restricted.... The un- 
favorable railway communications 
threw a great strain upon our mechan- 


ical transport, which again made the 
fuel situation serious. 
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And also that although “a great tactical 
victory” had been gained, yet “even 
after this second great defeat in one 
year the entente was not yet ready for 
peace.” 

The tactical situation along the Marne 
thus suggested the necessity for exploit- 
ing to a greater degree the successes 
gained by the May offensive. 

Another ground for concern was 
found in the economic condition of the 
Central Allies and the increasing strain 
upon their man power. Added to this 
was the factor of time, which, with each 
delay in attaining a decisive victory by 
force of arms, was becoming more 
serious. The participation of the Amer- 
ican troops and the rapid arrival of ad- 
ditional American divisions tended to 
increase this tension. Also, it was pre- 
cipitating political and social unrest. 

This last factor was evidenced by the 
relief of Herr Von Kuehlemann, as 
Secretary of State and Foreign Affairs, 
by Herr Von Hintze. The former had 
been an advocate of peace by concilia- 
tion, a liberal, opposed to the General 
Staff measures, and had stated that “A 
purely military decision would never 
suffice to end the war.” The latter was 
a former admiral, Pan-Gerrnan, favor- 
able to the General Staff and a vigorous 
prosecution of the war. The change 
was made in July, 1918." 

The fact that those in authority 
among the Central Powers understood 
what would take place unless a decisive 
blow could be struck soon, and espe- 
cially before the Americans entered the 
line in great strength, is clearly brought 
out by General Ludendorff in his “War 
Memories.” He says: “At the moment 
(end of June) there might be twenty 


American divisions in all in France, 
more than I had believed possible, and 
not only had our March superiority in 
the number of divisions been cancelled, 
but even the difference in gross num- 
bers was now to our disadvantage. . . . 
These new American divisions could re- 
lease English and French divisions on 
quiet sectors. . This was of great- 
est importance. It was for this reason 
that America became the deciding fac- 
tor in the war.” Later, he further em- 
phasizes the point, saying, in summariz- 
ing the results of the July offensive: 
“The attempt to make the nations of the 
entente inclined to a peace before the 
arrival of the American reinforcements 
by means of German victories had 
failed.” 

Thus it appears that the German Gen- 
eral Headquarters felt the need of un- 
dertaking another great offensive as 
soon as possible after the May attack 
had been stopped. The enemy’s prob- 
lem was the selection of a direction 
for this third grand offensive. 

Certain conditions favored attacking 
the Flanders front; others the Cham- 
pagne-Marne. The tactical situation 
along the Marne possessed the deciding 
factor between the two regions. This 
factor was the weakness of the allied 
line at this point. The salient formed 
in the line had introduced a consider- 
able increase of frortage to be covered. 
In order to cope with the situation the 
French had been compelled to make 
the greatest possible use of the few re- 
serves available. Consequently the units 
holding the salient were stretched out, 
so to speak, until the line was danger- 
ously thin. 

In weighing the arguments for an 





‘Statements as to the low morale and 
Ludendorff also. 
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assault and the direction it should take, 
General Ludendorff may again be re- 
ferred to for the German viewpoint. 


Again and again our thoughts re- 
turned to the idea of an offensive in 
Flanders. Strong reserves (English) 
were still assembled here, even after the 
French divisions had been withdrawn 
under pressure of the battles with the 
Army Group of the Crown Prince. . . . 
Since the middle of May the English 
Army had been more or less inactive, 
and its reconstitution must have made 
great progress. ... But an offensive 
at this point presented too difficult a 
problem. We had to postpone it. 


Therefore the Flanders area was set 
aside, so far as an offensive action was 
concerned, for the month of July. 

The main reasons for the final deci- 
sion to launch an offensive in the Cham- 
pagne-Marne are given in the following 
quotation : 


The bulk of the enemy reserves were 
on the are described by the 18th and 7th 
Armies in the direction of Paris, while 
the line from Chateau Thierry to Ver- 
dun was only weakly heid. General 
Headquarters again decided to attack 
the enemy at his weak point. Accord- 
ingly an attack on both sides of Reims 
was planned for the middle of July, 
whereby the rear communications be- 
tween the Aisne and Marne (the Marne 
pocket) would be incidentally greatly 
improved. Immediately following this 
operation we meant to concentrate on 
the Flanders front, and possibly attack 
a fortnight later. There were hopes 
that, if the offensive at Reims suc- 
ceeded, there would be a very decisive 
weakening of the enemy in Flanders. 


Accordingly orders were issued and 
plans laid for the establishing of a large 
German force along the line between 
Chateau Thierry, Reims, and the Ar- 
gonne Forest, preparatory to breaking 





the allied lines on both sides of Reims. 
General Ludendorff gives a full explana- 
tion of these plans, and what was ex- 
pected from their successful execution. 


The preparations for the third great 
attack in the West were exactly similar 
to those for the 21st of March and the 
27th of May. Colonel Bruchmuller 
was again available as artillery adviser 
to the Army Group of the Crown 
Prince.? 

The Seventh Army was to cross the 
Marne east of Chateau Thierry, and at 
the same time to advance on both sides 
of the river in the direction of Epernay, 
while the First and Third Armies were 
to attack from the east of Reims, as far 
as Tahure, in order to carry their right 
wing past the wooded hills of Reims, 
and advance also on Epernay, while 
making Chalons-sur-Marne their prin- 
cipal objective. The attack of the Army 
Group left untouched the enemy posi- 
tion between the Ardre and east of 
Reims, thus acquiring a considerable 
breadth which seemed favorable to 
success. 

The junction of the two attacking 
groups in the neighborhood of Epernay 
might lead to very important results. 
The attack, in the main, was intrusted 
to divisions which had carried out the 
advance over the Chemin des Dames. 
This was a heavy demand on the troops, 
but the situation required it, and it 
allowed the divisions of the Crown 
Prince Rupprecht’s Army Group all the 
more rest for their later task of attack- 
ing in Flanders. 

To relieve the Seventh Army Head- 
quarters, the Ninth Army from Rou- 
mania was put in between the Oise and 
the Ourcq astride the Aisne. 

In the attack on both sides of Reims 
we reckoned on an enemy counter-of- 
fenswe between the Aisne and the 
Marne, with Soissons as sts principal 
objective, and we disposed the Ninth 
Army and the right wing of the Seventh 
accordingly. 





*Although considered a skilled and distinguished officer by General Ludendorff, it is in- 
teresting to note that this artillery expert remained a colonel. 
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This statement will be recalled with 
peculiar interest, and the one immedi- 
ately following also, in the discussion on 
the Allied counter-offensive on July 18. 


Originally the attack of the Army 
Group of the German Crown Prince 
was to be carried out on July 12, but 
in order to make thorough preparations 
possible it had to be postponed, unfor- 
tunately, until the 15th. On the 11th or 
12th, while the preparations were in 
full swing, a deserter brought the news 
that a big tank offensive from the forest 
of Villers-Cotterets was imminent, and 
this report gave us additional reasons to 
reexamine and perfect our defensive 
measures. At the most critical point, 
southwest of Soissons, we had placed 
a division which had fought with es- 
pecial success in the east and that had 
always met the demands made upon 
it in the west. 


Thus it can be seen that by the end 
of the first week in July there was a 
gradual shift of German balance and 
force to the eastern half of the western 
front. There was a filling up of the 
Marne pocket with divisions and mateé- 
riel, the concentration extending well 
past Reims to the east. The direction 
in which this gathering force would 
exert itself appeared to be southeast, 
encircling Reims. 

These plans and preparations were 
not known or suspected until some time 
in July, that is, to a degree meriting 
the placement of troops accordingly 
by the Allies. Hence the disposition of 
the Allies immediately after the May 
drive was based mainly upon the needs 
of the situation at the time and con- 
jecture as to what were the German 
plans. 

So far the disposition of the Allies 
had been forced to conform to the pur- 
poses and actions of the enemy, with 
but few exceptions. The May offensive 





had not proven to be one of these ex- 
ceptions. On the contrary, it had pro- 
duced the Marne pocket, which was a 
reentrant angle enabling the Germans 
to develop rapid attacks in strength to- 
ward either side, and was within strik- 
ing distance of Paris. This salient also 
lengthened the battle front, and the 
French to defend it had to extend and 
weaken their line, as has been men- 
tioned already. The March, April and 
May operations had forced the French 
to expend valuable reserves, which 
meant that few were available to meet 
the additional increase of meters: per 
man in the front line. On the other 
hand, the withdrawal of French divi 
sions, together with the transfer of cer- 
tain British troops, from the Flander 
front to aid in blocking the May battle 
at the Marne, had handicapped opera- 
tions in Flanders. It had been neces- 
Sary to bring into action the practically 
untrained American units 

In general the situation of the Allies 
was one exacting the most careful esti- 
mate of the situation, the enemy’s in- 
tention, and disposition of troops. It 
could hardly be said to justify an of- 
fensive except as a counter measure, 
for the time being at least. Accordingly 
plans were drawn up for a defensive or 
ganization with orders to hold all posi 
tions at all costs. 

Certain utterances by Premier Clem- 
enceau before the Chamber of Deputies 
in June give an idea of the state of 
affairs, and of the renewed impression 
of defeat and general alarm which pos- 
sessed the nations of the entente, espe- 
cially France, just then. These were: 

We are giving ground, 
never surrender! We shall be victori- 
ous #f the public authorities are equal to 
their task. I fight before Paris: I shall 
fight in Paris; I shall fight behind Paris! 


~ 


but we shall 








The 





Champagne-Marne 


Defensive 





Marshal Haig, speaking to his British 
Army, whose temperament he knew so 
well, said ina field order, “ . . . Weare 
fighting with our backs to the wall.” 

All of which serves to recall the state- 
ment made earlier in the paper to the 
effect that the allied cause may be said 
not to have been safe at this time. 

In the organization for the defense, 
the possibility of a counter attack by 
the Allies in the region of Soissons was 
evident in the event of an offensive by 
the Germans from the direction of 
Montdidier or east of Soissons. Mar- 
shal Foch had prepared to initiate a 
blow from that area in April when the 
enemy was attacking on the Somme. 
Consequently there was already a con- 





that sector, and a certain number of re- 
serves in position. The situation intro- 
duced by the May offensive left the 
Marne pocket exposed to assault from 
this region also. This fact rendered 
the position more favorable. The re- 
serves and matériel were kept there. 

During the period which may be 
styled the period of stabilization, be- 
tween June 14 to July 3 or 4, the allied 
line was virtually the same. The Flan- 
ders front was strong, as was the line 
before Paris, but neither front was 
capable of initiating a large offensive 
except in self-preservation. The line 
from Chateau Thierry to Verdun was 
not strongly held. All positions were 
being organized for defense. 





siderable supply of matériel on hand in 
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Use of Letters 

The lettér e, the fifth in the alphabet, 
is the most frequently used in the Eng- 
lish alphabet. The letter in the alphabet 
that is the least used is z. The follow- 
ing is a table of the relative proportions 
in which the various letters of the alpha- 
bet are used: 


(To be Continued) 





A85 F25 K 8 P17 U3 Z2 
B16 G17 L40 Q 5 V 12 
C 30 H 64 M 30 R 62 W 20 
D 44 I 80 N 80 S80 X 4 
E120 J 4 080 T 90 Y 20 

















Outline Histories of Infantry Regiments 


HE accompanying outline histories of Infantry regiments were prepared 
[is the Historical Branch, War Plans Division, General Staff. 

The authority for all statements is taken from official original 
sources and the preparation has involved an enormous amount of study and 
research. 

In issuing this document to the service the Chief of Staff in his introduction 
says: 

“Comments are invited for any future edition that may be published.” 
Comments should be addressed to The Historical Branch, War Plans Division, 
General Staff, Washington, D. C. 

Owing to the limited distribution this matter is included in the INFANTRY 
JouRNAL in order that it may be permanently preserved by our members. 


lst Regiment.—Organized in 1791 as the 2d Infantry under Act of Congress of 
March 3, 1791; designated as the Infantry of the Second Sub-Legion, 1792; 
again as the 2d Infantry, 1796. Consolidated in 1815 with the 3d (1808), 
7th (1808) and 44th (1813) and designated as the Ist Infantry. Consoli- 
dated in 1869 with the 43d Infantry (1866) without change in name. 


lst INFANTRY 





Decig=! 1793 | 1792 | 1796 | 1808 | 1623 | 1625 | 1866 | 1969 | 1920 Notes 





1 ome dawn e dene ee oo * Infentry of the 
Secomd Sub-Legion, 
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2d Regiment.—Organized in 1808 as the 6th Infantry under Act of Congress of 
April 12, 1808. Consolidated in 1815 with the 16th (1812), 22d (1812), 
23d (1812) and 32d (1813), and designated as the 2d Infantry. Consoli- 
dated in 1869 with the 16th Infantry (1861) without change in name. 


2p INFANTRY 





186 _| 1866 Hotes. 


The three battalion 
of the 16th Lafentry 
separated, and con 
stituted a seperate 

regiment, the ist 
aa Battalion rete ining 
the mumber 16, 





















































3d Regiment.—Organized in 1784 as a Pennsylvania regiment, under authority 
of Resolve of Congress, June 3, 1784; designated as the Regiment of Infantry 
1789; as the Ist Infantry on organization of another regiment in 1791; as 
the Infantry of the First Sub-Legion, 1792; again as the Ist Infantry, 1796. 
Consolidated in 1815 with the 5th (1808), 17th (1812), 19th (1812) and 
28th (1813), and designated as the 3d Infantry. Consolidated in 1869 
with one half the 37th Infantry (1866) without change in name. 


3p INFANTRY 
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a. Inf. ® Pennslyvania Infan- 
. try; The Regiment of 
RegeInf;. : ithe U.S. Infantry; 
infantry of the lst 

i Sud Legion. 


*jist Sub... ** Srd Ba., 19th Infan- 
Le. try constituted a 
3 |---4 separate regiment and 
des ignated the 37th; 
si- > ome half the 37th com 
so lidated with the Sra 
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4th Regiment.—Organized in 1812 as the 14th Infantry under Act of Congress of 
January 11, 1812. Consolidated in 1815 with the 18th (1812), 20th (1812), 
36th (1813) and 38th (1813), and designated as the 4th Infantry. Consoli- 
dated in 1869 with the 30th Infantry (1866) without change in name. 


4TH INFANTRY 
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+. * Grd Bo., 12th 
Infantry constituted 


111/12* @ Separate regiment, 
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5th Regiment.—Organized in 1808 as the 4th Infantry, under Act of Congress 
of April 12, 1808. Consolidated in 1815 with the 9th (1812), 13th (1812), 
2ist (1812), 40th (1813) and 46th (1814), and designated as the 5th In- 
fantry. Consolidated in 1869 with one-half the 37th Infantry (1866) with- 
out change in name. 





5TH INFANTRY 





1866 Notes 





* 3rd Ba., 19th 
Infantry, constituted 
@ separate regiment 
ami designated the 
S7thy ons milf of 
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6th Regiment.—Organized in 1812 as the 11th Infantry, under Act of Congress 
of January 11, 1812. Consolidated in 1815 with the 25th (1812), 29th 
(1813), 37th (1813) and 27th (1814), and designated as the 6th Infantry 
Consolidated in 1869 with the 42d Infantry (1866) without change in name 


6TH INFANTRY 
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7th Regiment.—Organized in 1812 as the 8th Infantry, under Act of January 11, 
1812. Consolidated in 1815 with the 24th (1812) and 39th (1813), and 


designated as the 7th Infantry. Consolidated in 1869 with the 36th Infantry 
(1864) without change in name. 


7TH INFANTRY 
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* 3rd. Bu., 18th 
Iafantry constituted 
@ separate regiment 
and des ignated as 
the 36th. Only 2 
companies organized 
during Civil War. 
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8th Regiment—Organized in 1838 under Act of Congress of July 7, 1838. Con- 
solidated in 1869 with the 33d Infantry (1864) without change in name. 


8TH INFANTRY 





1666 1669 Notes 





® 3rd Bune, 15th Infantry 
constituted a separate 
regiment and desi gated 


111/15 ee as the 33rd. 


33 


























9th Regiment.—Organized in 1855 under Act of Congress of March 3, 1855. Con- 
solidated in 1869 with the 27th Infantry (1861) without change in name 
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1866 1569 





© 2nd Ba., 18th Infan- 
try constituted a separate 
regiment and designated 


bite WR as tle 27the 


10th Regiment.—Organized in 1855 under Act of Congress of March 3, 1855. 
Consolidated in 1869 with the 26th Infantry (1861) without change in name 
10TH INFANTRY 





27? 
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* 2nd bn., 17th Infantry 
constituted a seperate 
regiment and designated 
as the 26th. 


llth Regiment.—Organized in 1861 under proclamation of the President of 
May 4, 1861, confirmed by Act of Congress of July 29, 1861, as the 2d Bat- 
talion, 15th Infantry. Constituted a separate regiment, and designated as the 
24th Infantry, in 1866. Consolidated in 1869 with the 29th Infantry (1864) 
and designated as the 11th Infantry. 


llra INFANTRY 
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i 1864 : Notes 
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11 * 3rd Bn. ith. Infantry 
constituted @ separate 
*rur/d regiment, afd designated 
as the 29th, Only one 
.. company organized during 
11/8 Civil War. 
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12th Regiment.—Organized in 1861, under proclamation of the President of May 
4, 1861, confirmed by Act of Congress of July 29, 1861, as a three-battalion 
regiment; battalions constituted separate regiments in 1866, the Ist Bat- 
talion retaining the designation 12th Infantry. 


12TH INFANTRY 











Des ignation 1861 1866 1920 No tes 
* ist Battalion, 12th Infah- 
12 ecececeedocoece try, comtituted a separate 
regiment, retaining the mumber 
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13th Regiment.—Organized in 1861, under proclamation of the President of May 
4, 1861, confirmed by Act of Congress of July 29, 1861, as a three-battalion 
regiment; battalions constituted separate regiments in 1866, the Ist Bat- 
talion retaining the designation 13th Infantry. 


13TH INFANTRY 





Designation. 1861 1866 1920 Notes 
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14th Regiment.—Organized in 1861, under proclamation of the President of May 
4, 1861, confirmed by Act of Congress of July 29, 1861, as a three-battalion 
regiment ; battalions constituted separate regiments in 1866, the Ist Battalion 
retaining the designation 14th Infantry. Consolidated in 1869 with the 45th 
Infantry (1866) without change in name. 


14TH INFANTRY 





Des ignatiom 1861 1866 1869 1920 Notes 
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15th Regiment.—Organized in 1861, under proclamation of the President of May 
4, 1861, confirmed by Act of Congress of July 29, 1861, as a three-battalion 
regiment; battalions constituted separate regiments in 1866, the Ist Bat- 
talion retaining the designation 15th Infantry. Consolidated in 1869 with the 
35th Infantry (1866) without change in name. 


15TH INFANTRY 





Desi gm tion 1661 1666 1869 1920 








Notes 
16 Oo ww www e qdeoocos * lst Battalion, 15th 
wr Infantry constituted a 
» 1/5 ——_—_—_+ Separate regiment, retain- 
ing the mumber 15, 
** 111/17 


** Srd Battalion, 17th 
MnfSntry, constituted « 
seperate regiment and desig- 
nated as the 35th. 
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16th Regiment.—Organized in 1861, under proclamation of the President of May 
4, 1861, confirmed by Act of Congress of July 29, 1861, as the 11th Infantry, 
a three-battalion regiment ; battalions constituted separate regiments in 1866, 
the 1st Battalion retaining the designation 11th Infantry. Consolidated in 
1869 with the 34th Infantry (1865), and designated as the 16th Infantry. 


16TH INFANTRY 
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1865 1666 1969 "| __1920 Notes 
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Infantry constituted a 
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** Srd Battalion, 16th 
Infantry constituted a 
separate regiment ani 

des igmted as the 34th. 
Only one company organized 
during Civil War. 


























17th Regiment.—Organized in 1861, under proclamation of the President of May 
4, 1861, confirmed by Act of Congress of July 29, 1861, as a three-battalion 
regiment; battalions constituted separate regiments in 1866, the Ist Bat- 
talion retaining the designation 17th Infantry. Consolidated in 1869 with the 
44th Infantry (1866) without change in name. 


17tH INFANTRY 
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18th Regiment.—Organized in 1861, under proclamation of the President of May 
4, 1861, confirmed by Act of Congress of July 29, 1861, as a three-battalion 
regiment; battalions constituted separate regiments in 1866, the Ist Bat- 
talion retaining the designation 18th Infantry. Consolidated in 1869 with the 
25th Infantry (1861) without change in name. 


18tH INFANTRY 





Designation 6 1869 1920 Notes. 
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19th Regiment.—Organized in 1861, under proclamation of the President of May 
4, 1861, confirmed by Act of Congress of July 29, 1861, as a three-battalion 
regiment; battalions constituted separate regiments in 1866, the Ist Bat- 
talion retaining the designaion 19th Infantry. Consolidated in 1869 with the 
28th Infantry (1861) without change in name. 


19TH INFANTRY 





Designation 1869 1920 Notes 





19 * lst Battalion, 19th 
Infantry constituted a 
separate regiment, retein- 
ing the number 19, 





** 2mi Battalion 19th 

Infantry constituted a 
separate regiment, and 
designated as the 28th. 




















20th Regiment.—Organized in 1861, under proclamation of the President of May 
4, 1861, confirmed by Act of Congress of July 29, 1861, as the 2d Battalion, 
llth Infantry. Constituted a separate regiment, and designated as the 20th 
Infantry, in 1866. 


20TH INFANTRY 





1869 Notes 





* 2nd Battalion, llth 
Infantry coustituted a 
separate regiment, and 
desigasted as the 20th. 
Only oue compeny organized 
during Civil War. 
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21st Regiment—Organized in 1862, under proclamation of the President of May 
4, 1861, confirmed by Act of Congress of July 29, 1861, as the 2d Battalion, 
12th Infantry. Constituted a separate regiment, and designated as the 21st 
Infantry, in 1866. Consolidated in 1869 with the 32d Infantry (1866) with- 
out change in name. 


2ist INFANTRY 
































Designation. 1862 1866 1669 1920 Notes 
e 11/l2 * 2nd Battalion, 12th 
Infantry, coustituted a 
/ separate regi t, and 
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Infantry. 





22d Regiment.—Organized in 1866, under proclamation of the President of May 
4, 1861, confirmed by Act of Congress of July 29, 1861, as the 2d Battalion, 
13th Infantry. Constituted a separate regiment, and designated as the 22d 
Infantry in the same year. Consolidated in 1869 with the 3lst Infantry 
(1866) without change in name. 


22p INFANTRY 
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23d Regiment.—Organized in 1861, under proclamation of the President of May 
4, 1861, confirmed by Act of Congress of July 29, 1861, as the 2d Battalion, 


14th Infantry. Constituted a separate regiment, and designated as the 23d 
Infantry, in 1866. 
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24th Regiment.—Organized in 1866, under Act of Congress of July 28, 1866, 
as the 38th Infantry. Consolidated in 1869 with the 41st Infantry (1866) 
and designated as the 24th Infantry. 


24TH INFANTRY 





25th Regiment.—Organized in 1866, under Act of Congress of July 28, 1866, 
as the 39th Infantry. Consolidated in 1869 with the 40th Infantry (1866) 
and designated as the 25th Infantry. 


25TH INFANTRY 


26th Regiment.—Organized in 1901, under Act of Congress of February 2, 
27th Regiment.-—Organized in 1901, under Act of Congress of February 2, 1901 
28th Regiment.—Organized in 1901, under Act of Congress of February 2, 1901 
29th Regiment.—Organized in 1901, under Act of Congress of February 2, 1901 
30th Regiment.—Organized in 1901, under Act of Congress of February 2, 1901. 


31st Regiment.—Organized in 1916, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 8th, 13th and 15th Infantry. 


32d Regiment.—Organized in 1916, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the Ist and 2d Infantry. 


33d Regiment—Organized in 1916, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 5th and 10th Infantry. 


34th Regiment.—Organized in 1916, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 7th, 20th and 23d Infantry. 


35th Regiment.—Organized in 1916, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the Filth, 18th and 22d Infantry. 
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36th Regiment.—Organized in 1916, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 4th, 26th and 28th Infantry. 





37th Regiment.—Organized in 1916, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 3d, 9th and 30th Infantry. 


38th Regiment.—Organized in 1917, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 30th Infantry. 


39th Regiment.—Organized in 1917, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 30th Infantry. 


40th Regiment.—Organized in 1917, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 36th Infantry. 


41st Regiment.—Organized in 1917, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 36th Infantry. 


42d Regiment.—Organized in 1917, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 20th Infantry. 


43d Regiment—Organized in 1917, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 20th Infantry. 


44th Regiment.—Organized in 1917, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 14th Infantry. 


45th Regiment.—Organized in 1917, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 10th Infantry. 


46th Regiment.—Organized in 1917, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 10th Infantry. 


47th Regiment.—Organized in 1917, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 9th Infantry. 








48th Regiment—Organized in 1917, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 9th Infantry. 


49th Regiment —Organized in 1917, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 23d Infantry. 








50th Regiment—Organized in 1917, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 23d Infantry. 








5ist Regiment.—Organized in 1917, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 11th Infantry. 








52d Regiment.—Organized in 1917, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 11th Infantry. 











53d Regiment.—Organized in 1917, under Act of Congress 
transfer of men from the 6th Infantry. 


of June 3, 1916, by 
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54th Regiment.—Organized in 1917, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 6th Infantry. 


55th Regiment.—Organized in 1917, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 17th Infantry. 


56th Regiment.—Organized in 1917, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 17th Infantry. 


57th Regiment.—Organized in 1917, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 19th Infantry. 


58th Regiment.—Organized in 1917, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 4th Infantry. 


59th Regiment.—Organized in 1917, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 4th Infantry. 


60th Regiment.—Organized in 1917, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 7th Infantry. 


6lst Regiment.—Organized in 1917, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 7th Infantry. 


62d Regiment.—Organized in 1917, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 12th Infantry. 


63d Regiment—Organized in 1917, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 12th Infantry. 


64th Regiment.—Organized in 1917, under Act of Congress of June 3, 1916, by 
transfer of men from the 34th Infantry. 


65th Regiment.—Organized in 1899 as a Porto Rican battalion of volunteer infan- 
try, under Act of Congress of March 2, 1899. A second (mounted) battalion 
organized in 1900, and the two designated as the Porto Rico Regiment, Vol- 
unteer Infantry. Reorganized in 1901 and designated as the Porto Rico 
Provisional Regiment of Infantry. Designation changed in 1908 to Porto 
Rico Regiment of Infantry, and again in 1920 to 65th Infantry. 
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Human Nature vs. Inflexible System 


people to guide their every action 

by hard and fast rule, ignoring the 
most vital element—the human equa- 
tion. This method is the refuge of the 
coward who is afraid to face the task 
or responsibility of quick decision. The 
same set of rules applied daily to two 
or more men will hardly produce ef- 
fective results. A study of the man 
himself is absolutely necessary in the 
present age. 

Captain Brown had just arrived at 
Fort and was informed by his 
regimental adjutant that he was as- 
signed to command Company M. 

“Outfit seems to be composed of some 
of the most irresponsible bunch of bol- 
sheviks in the army,” volunteered the 
adjutant. “Sheaves is a good officer 
and has a wonderful system, but it 
doesn’t seem to work with them.” 

Captain Brown nodded, and at that 
point Captain Sheaves entered the room. 

“Sheaves, this is Captain Brown, 
your successor,” announced the adju- 
tant, grinning as though he were en- 
joying a good joke. 

“Glad to meet you, Captain,” said 
Sheaves, holding out his hand. “Hope 
you have better luck with Company M 
than I have had; not that I have been 
greatly worried, but a more sensitive 
man might have been. I try to treat 
every man alike and be absolutely im- 
partial, but they don’t appreciate that. 
If I stayed with them another six 
months I would get results though, 
for I have the best system in the 
army.” 

As they walked to the orderly room 
of Company M, Captain Sheaves elab- 


[ IS a source of pride of many 


orated on his system which he declared 
should be adopted in every company, 
troop and battery. 

“Did it work so well, then?” queried 
Captain Brown mildly. 

Sheaves glanced at him 
wondering if he were joking. 

“Not in this 
answered. 

Nothing more was said about the 
“system,” and the two officers pro- 
ceeded to transfer the property accoun- 
tability and company funds. 

Next morning Captain Brown glanced 
over the company of rebellious looking 
men, sent them out to drill under the 
supervision of his lieutenants and en- 
tered the orderly room. The first ser- 
geant was out with the company, and 
the officer glanced through the company 
records and orders. 

There was no doubt that Captain 
Sheaves had had a “system.” 
thing was in perfect order. The files 
were indexed so that a child could 
find any bit of correspondence. The 
company council book was perfectly 
kept. Records of enlisted men were in 
excellent order, and there was an air 
of efficiency and order about the place. 
What, then, was the trouble with Cap- 
tain Sheaves? Not for a moment did 
Brown believe that the blame rested 
on the soldiers, for a group of men was 
the same the world over. The “sys- 
tem” kept recurring to him, and when 
he caught sight of a little book entitled 
“Misdemeanors and their punishment” 
he was instantly interested. Opening 
the volume, he began with: “Late at 
formation — 1 
quarters.” 


quickly, 


company—yet,” he 


Every- 


day confinement to 
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“Missing formation—l day extra 
fatigue.” Second offense carried double 
punishment, and third offense in one 
month was a proper charge for sum- 
mary court. The “system” did not 
seem so bad after all, but, reading fur- 
ther, Captain Brown found that im- 
partiality seemed to be used in a con- 
fusing sense. No excuses were ever 
accepted. Only results were considered. 
This remark was underlined : “The road 
to hell is paved with excuses.” A cer- 
tain number of passes might be allowed 
a man for a given period, and when 
that number had beer exhausted he was 
not eligible for a pass until the begin- 
ning of another period. This seemed 
to apply with rigid impartiality to each 
man. Many times in the book the state- 
ment was reiterated that the same priv- 
ileges must be given everyone. The 
same tone must be adopted with all. 
The same treatment, with no individual 
variations, was prescribed. In this 
monotonous repetition of “impartiality” 
Captain Brown thought he understood 
the cause of the “bolshevik” feeling in 
Company M. 

Next morning Captain Brown ordered 
the company to be assembled in the day 
room and, upon entering, he directed 
them to find chairs or stand at ease. 

“IT have just been assigned as your 
commanding officer,” he began, and 
noted a certain lack of interest or toler- 
ation among the men. 

“I want every man here to know that 
from this time forward he is strictly 
on his merits and will receive consider- 
ation in ratio to the spirit he shows in 
his work and play. I want every man 
to take part in athletics—in fact that 
will be compulsory to a certain extent— 
but I do not want to see a falling off 


of interest as soon as the requirements 
are met. 

“I find that many men are under 
restraint to quarters and undergoing 
company punishment. I have no doubt 
that your punishment was deserving, 
but all that will be remitted and each 
men will start with me with a clean 
slate. Punishment in the future, if 
there be any, will be such as will meet 
each individual case and not necessarily 
the same for each individual for the 
same offense.” 

After a few other appropriate re- 
marks the company was formed for 
drill, and Captain Brown instructed the 
first sergeant to remain in the orderly 
room and prepare a roster of every 
man in the company, in the order of 
rank as noncommissioned officers and 
arranged according to service among 
the privates; the man having the most 
service immediately following the non- 
commissioned officers and he followed 
by the man having the next longest and 
so on. This was called the promotion 
list and was prepared in the same 
manner as the like list was prepared 
for officers. 

Regulations governing the promo- 
tion list were published and posted 
with the list itself and were in part as 
follows: Noncommissioned officers 
would hold their warrants unless, 
through some fault of their own, they 
were found unfit for the position when 
they would be reduced to the grade of 
private and placed at the foot of the 
list. The standing of a man on the 
promotion list would be changed only 
for punishment or inefficiency, and 
every one would have a chance to dem- 
onstrate his ability as a noncommis- 
sioned officer before he would be 
placed at the foot of the list and no 
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one would be “Jumped.” This afforded 
a great amount of interest in the com- 
pany and, while many pretended to 
ridicule the idea, the number in favor 
of it were greatly in the majority. 
Each man was studied carefully by 
the company commander, and often 
a word at the right moment saved the 
man from a court-martial and saved 
the company the services of a good 
man. Very often the patience of Cap- 
tain Brown was sorely tried. It seemed 
that every known type of men was 
represented in his company and that 
what pleased one man failed to at- 
tract the others, but the officer did not 
shirk his responsibility, for he knew 
that it was up to him to solve the 
problem and it was the right of the 
men, contrary as it seemed to be, to be 
understood and given the treatment 
which would find a favorable response 
in them. Athletics did much to restore 


given to understand that they were on 
their honor, their word was never 
doubted, and few of them ever took 
advantage of this condition. They 
were not coddled and had to carry 
their share of every burden. In the 
field they took delight in outstripping 
others, and in a very short time Com- 
pany M emerged from the mire in 
which it had been struggling and be- 
came the crack company in the regi- 
ment. 

The regimental adjutant met Cap- 
tain Brown in the club one evening fol- 
lowing a regimental field day in which 
Company M had carried away two- 
thirds of the honors. “Well, Captain,” 
he said, “your company of bolsheviks 
seem to have developed a little esprit de 
corps. How did you do it?” 

“By a knowledge of human nature 
as opposed to inflexible system,” re- 
plied Captain Brown with a wide grin 


the wavering morale. The men were of satisfaction. 


D 


Factors of Success 

There are few men who have ever 
made a success in life by doing just 
what they wanted to do and nothing 
else. The natural law declares other- 
wise. There must be discipline, training, 
the rough encounter, the conquering of 
things obnoxious; and as any system 
of instruction gets away from that idea, 
in that degree does it become inefficient. 
—Portland Telegram. 











A Regimental Library’ 
By Colonel John R. M. Taylor, U. S. Army, Retired 


OU say that you hope to grad- 
ually accumulate a library for 
the officers’ mess of your regi- 
ment and that you realize it is an ex- 
pensive undertaking which will cause 
you to plan and proceed 
slowly. It seems to me that you are 
quite right there; it is the easiest thing 
in the world to waste money on books 
which have no real and permanent value. 
As I see it, in a sense, books are 
tools of one’s trade and they accord- 
ingly fall into two classes, permanent 
tools and temporary tools, those which 
are more or less quickly worn out and 
accordingly expendable. 


carefully 


In an army officer’s collection those 
of the first class are books on war, as 
a function of life, as one of the 
phenomena of existence, and upon the 
pressures and frictions in life and on 
the relations between nations which may 
eventuate in the explosion which is war. 
You see, a good many of us are in the 
habit of thinking of war as we might 
think of a game of chess. There is no 
relation between one game of chess and 
another. It begins with the first move 
and is definitely and finally ended with 
the decision on the board. War is not 
really like that. You have to know 
why the two men sat down to play and 
what took place after the game was over. 

To change the metaphor, there is an 
enormous amount of hard work on de- 
tails, and it is necessary work for all 
of us, as the successful conduct of life 
is based on a meticulous attention to 
details. But this does not mean that a 


man does not do better work for know- 
ing where and how the details fit into 
the general scheme of things. Before 
beginning a detailed topographical 
sketch you must have a base triangula- 
tion into which your sketch will fit and 
tie in. If you do not have that base, 
your accurate accumulation of details 
will not take you very far. 

Military education is rather like mak- 
ing that map, and military education is 
fundamentally a matter of reading and 
reflection on that reading. You have to 
get a base triangulation if you are ever 
going to get out of the rut and prepare 
yourself for the independent thinking 
on which higher command is _neces- 
sarily based. No one can do it for you; 
you have to do it for yourself. 

A small, carefully chosen library in 
a regimental mess will go far toward 
furnishing the means for that educa- 
tion. Many of the books which should 
compose it are large and expensive, and 
by buying them a club can very well 
carry out its function of doing for its 
members collectively something which 
they cannot so well do for themselves. 

Books of the second class are text- 
books and manuals in constant use 
among the members of the organiza- 
tion. They are all more or less tem- 
porary in their nature, as they will, 
from time to time, be superseded by 
new manuals or new and revised edi- 
tions of the old ones. They belong to 
the expendable class of tools and, as 
such, should be owned by the men who 


have to use them. An obvious example 
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of such a class of books is the Drill 
Regulations for your arm of the serv- 
ice. Such books should not be owned 
by the club ; and, furthermore, as a prac- 
tical detail, they will not be, as in any 
group of men you will inevitably find 
one or two who regard a library not 
as a permanent collection of books pre- 
served for the common good but as a 
free-lunch counter where they can help 
themselves. You will find that drill 
regulations and such books will dis- 
appear, and there is no use pretending 
that they will not. Of course the other 
books may also disappear, but you will 
probably find that most of the men who 
want to read them will obey the regu- 
lations for using them. 

Between these two classes there is a 
somewhat debatable one with rather 
shadowy boundaries. It comprises 
manuals and text-books of other 
branches of the service, books which 
are not in constant use but which are 
valuable for reference purposes. They 
are important for that purpose. I think 
you will find that such books as 
have been sent to the regiment by the 
War Department from time to time are 
kept in the adjutant’s office. There does 
not seem any very good reason why 
some, if not all of them, should not 
be transferred to the library of the 
mess for consultation and use. That 
is what they were sent for. 

This enables me to make a detailed 
statement of what I would buy if I 
were starting a library for your mess. 

I would obtain the following books 
of my first class. You can buy them 
from the Book Department, U. S. In- 
fantry Association: 


“On War’—Clausewitz. 
umes. 


Three vol- 


“The New World of Islam’- 
Lothrop Stoddard. 

“The Rising Tide of Color”—Lo- 
throp Stoddard. 

“A Guide to the Military History of 
the World War, 1914-1918"—T. J. 
Frothingham. 

“Ludendorff’s Own Story.” 

“The General Staff and Its Prob- 
lems”—Ludendorff. Two volumes. 

“The Principles of War”’—Marsha! 
Foch. 

“The Outlines of History”—H. G. 
Wells. 

“A Students’ History of the United 
States”—Edward Channing. 

“Ancient Times; a History of the 
Early World”—J. H. Breasted. 

“The German General Staff and Its 
Decisions”—Falkenhayn. 

“Creative Chemistry”—E. E. Slosson 

“Sea Power in the Pacific’—H. ( 
sywater. 

This list of books will at least be 
suggestive of what I mean by my first 
class. They will certainly help to form 
the base triangulation on which you 
can hang your detailed knowledge of 
tactics and use of matériel of various 
kinds. They will show why war is and 
that the army is for the purpose of 
preparation for war against its coming 

Now I had better say something on 
what may be called the technique of 
running a small library. 

If you start a library, you must at 
the same time start a continuing record 
of what you have in it. A card cata- 
log is of course necessary when you 
get enough books, but until then an 
accession book, which is just what its 
name means, will do very well for a 
catalog as well as a record of all books 
received and how you got them. I 
would accordingly buy a “Simplified 
Accession Book” from Gaylord Bros., 
Syracuse, N. Y. It costs $1.25 for a 
book with 1,000 lines, or space for en- 
tering that number of books. 
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The books I have listed cannot well 
be read in a club assembly room. Mem- 
bers will want to take them home for 
the purpose, and all the regulations you 
can make forbidding it will not prevent 
their doing it. You had better provide 
for this by putting a borrower’s card 
with name of author and title in a 
pocket in the back of each book. A 
borrower can take out the card and 
sign it, then place the card in an ABC 
card-holder on the table or top of the 
bookcase. When the borrower brings 
back the book he returns the borrower’s 
card to its pocket and replaces the book 
on the shelf. 

You will find borrowers’ cards and 
similar material in the catalog of library 
supplies issued by Gaylord Bros., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Every book should have a label pasted 
on the outside showing it belongs to 
the mess. I admit that it does not look 
well, but it does prevent people using 
the library to build up their private 
collections. Of course, in listing books 
in the accession book the running num- 
ber must be given in the book itself. 
The proper place is the page following 
the title page. 

I suppose that a certain number of 
magazines, professional and other, are 
subscribed for. In these there will be 
a certain number of articles of perma- 
nent interest to the members of the 
mess in addition to a great many of 
only temporary interest. It is not a 
bad plan to take out, every year, those 


which are of such permanent interest 
and have them bound for preservation. 

If I were serving with a regiment, 
I would start a scrap book in which 
would be pasted photographs, news- 
paper clippings and similar material 
which gives the history of the regiment 
and its members. You soon get to- 
gether matter which is not only interest- 
ing but which cannot be found if it is not 
collected at once. Usually at least one 
man can be found who will keep it up. 
A large photograph scrap book will do 
very well. The material is so bulky 
that it is better to have a series of 
rather thin volumes than one thick one 
whose back will soon be broken. 

This takes me to book shelves. A 
regimental mess is still a movable func- 
tion, and I would provide for moving 
my books in permanent boxes which 
could be stacked up to form book 
shelves and have the tops screwed on 
to form book boxes or, rather, boxes 
of books. This can be done very well 
if the boxes are heavy enough. They 
will not look badly. If they get too 
much defaced by travel, some material 
can be tacked on over the exposed sur- 
faces when the boxes are being used 
as shelves. One of the imitations of 
leather would do well, put on with 
brass-headed tacks. The tops of the 
boxes can be used under the stack to 
raise the lower edge from the floor, and 
then you will know where they are 
when you go to look for them. 


DM 





The Battalion Intelligence Section in Open 
Warfare’ 


By Lieut. Col. Henry H. Burdick, I. R. C. 


Intelligence Section was gradual 

and due in a large measure to the 
experience, or, better, the mistakes of 
the earlier engagements of the war. 

Many of the mistakes of the war were 
attributed to: 

1. Lack of information. 

2. Poor liaison. 

3. Failure to keep direction. 

4. Failure to make proper use of the 
various means available for liaison. 

The last named was in many instances 
the direct cause of the first two. 

Let us consider the four points 
briefly. 

First, information. How is it ob- 
tained? From maps, prisoners, cap- 
tured documents, aerial photographs, 
observation and reconnaissance, both 
aerial and terrestrial. 

The importance of reconnaissance, 
both prior to and during combat, is em- 
phasized in every manual of modern 
warfare and by actual experience. In 
fact, to enter an engagement without 
information and to go blindly is to 
court defeat. 

In warfare of position the element of 
time is not as essential as in open war- 
fare, and it is possible to obtain precise 
information, prior to combat, upon 
which intelligent action may be based 
down to the minutest details. 


T ie development of the Battalion 


In warfare of movement, on the other 
hand, this is seldom the case, particu- 
larly in the offense with its rapidly shift- 
ing phases, and dependence must be 
placed largely upon reconnaissance dur- 
ing combat. 

Aerial reconnaissance during combat 
is of inestimable value, but, as many 
of us know to our regret, in many of 
the engagements in which the American 
Army participated it was almost negli- 
gible, and dependence was placed almost 
entirely upon terrestrial reconnaissance. 

But information of itself is of no 
use unless it can be gotten back. The 
value of accurate and timely informa- 
tion was often nullified by failure of 
liaison. 

Why? Because the means at the dis- 
posal of the battalion commander was 
not intelligently used. 

What is the means at our command 
to secure and carry back information? 
Company scouts, patrols, battalion ia- 
telligence section, runners and the bat- 
talion signal groups. 

In the Chateau Thierry offensive, 
company scouts were not sent forward 
far enough in advance of the assault- 
ing waves to be of any practical use, 
and dependence was largely placed on 
the use of patrols. The latter often 
failed in their mission through mistaken 





‘Abstract of a lecture delivered before the Field Officers’ Class, Second Corps Schools, 
A. E. F,, at Chatillon, France. It embodies the method developed by the writer and adopted 
by the 80th Division in the last offensive of the Great War in the Argonne. 
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zeal in engaging the enemy or in failure 
to get the information back. 

Later in September, in the St. Mihiel 
offensive, better use was made of com- 
They were sent farther 
out in front of the assaulting waves— 
from 100 to 500 yards as necessity or 
terrain required—but, as the distance 
increased, in the same proportion did 
the difficulty of getting back the infor- 
mation increase. 

It is not practical for the scout to 
return to the company headquarters. 
The time consumed and the danger of 
becoming a casualty more than offset 
the value of the information. 

For their shortcomings they are not 
to blame, because the time available to 
train these men in all phases of infantry 
combat was not sufficient to instruct 
them in the proper methods of scouting 
and patrolling. 

What was the result? The battalion 
commanders who were alive to the sit- 
uation cast about for specialists and 
naturally turned to their intelligence 
sections, but employed them without 
due consideration of method, with the 
natural result that the casualties were 
all out of proportion to the amount 
of information gained, and in a short 
time the section was reduced to a mere 
handful and the battalion commander 
was back where he started. 

Most of our intelligence sections were 
trained under the English system. The 
training was thorough and covered the 
essentials of scoutcraft, observation and 
sniping, map reading, sketching, use of 
compass and telescope, use of cover, 
writing of messages and reports, etc. 
But the use of the section was based 
upon trench-warfare methods, in which 
O. P.’s were fixed, the patrolling was 
over a limited No Man’s Land, and the 


pany scouts. 


time element seldom entered into the 
equation. 

Once the enemy’s prepared positions 
were broken through, these methods 
were of no practical value, and many 
a battalion commander asked himself 
of his intelligence section: “Now that 
I’ve got it, what shall I do with it?” 

It was not an infrequent sight to see 
whole intelligence sections stand idle 
around battalion headquarters, being 
used as runners or sent out as combat 
patrols. 

So then it became necessary to devise 
some means of overcoming these ob- 
stacles. The following method of em- 
ploying the personnel of the battalion 
intelligence section will, I am sure you 
will agree, meet the essential require- 
ments. 

The intelligence section, the eye and 
ear of the battalion, is ordinarily or- 
ganized with one officer, a lieutenant 
and 29 enlisted men, including six 
N. C. O.’s, a draftsman and a persona! 
orderly of the intelligence officer. 

The N. C. O.’s may be three ser 
geants and three corporals, or two 
sergeants and four corporals, as the 
individual battalion commander may 
deem best. I advocate three sergeants 
and three corporals, one of the sergeants 
acting as first sergeant of the section 
and second in command. 

All the personnel of the section are 
trained in the essentials of scouting and 
observing and given a thorough course 
in target practice, the most expert shots 
qualifying as snipers and given addi- 
tional instruction in the use of tele- 
scopic sights. 

The section is divided into six groups 
of four or five men, each group under 
the command of a N. C. O. 

The employment of the section in 
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open warfare is best illustrated dia- 
grammatically. 

First, let us take the battalion as the 
assault echelon with two companies up 
and two companies in support, each 
company with two platoons up. In ad- 
vance is sent out a thin line of com- 
pany scouts, say to a distance of 500 
yards. To the flanks and between the 
two first-line companies are sent groups 
from the intelligence section, numbered 
on diagram 1, 2 and 3, each under a 
corporal, with three men, one at least of 
whom is a sniper. 

These groups are equipped with field 
glasses, compasses and maps on which 
have been outlined by the draftsman 
of the section the limits of the division 
sector, the axis of liaison and axis of 








Platoons 











advance of the battalion P. C., as far 
as it can be determined from a study 
of the maps and the terrain, prior to 
going in. 

They are given as much information 
as is available and sent to their posts. 
These groups are called the right, center 
and left advanced observation groups. 

A fourth group, called the forward 
battalion O. P., follows closely the as- 
saulting waves. Although shown in the 
center, it has no fixed post. Depending 
upon the terrain, it may swing laterally 
wherever the best observation is 
tainable. To this group is attached one 
extra man. 

Farther back a fifth group is located 
where observation may be obtained and 
near it is the battalion P. C. This 


ob- 


, Pe Advanced 
Coservation 
Groupt 
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group constitutes the rear battalion 
O. P. To both the forward and rear 
battalion O. P.’s are attached two Lucas 
lamp operators, each pair with one 
lamp. 

Finally, the remainder of the section 
or sixth group, including the drafts- 
man, intelligence officer and hi: ‘rderly, 
the first sergeant and three men, are 
held at battalion headquarters. 

Now let us see how this organization 
functions. 

The advanced observation groups are 
charged with observation to the front 
and their respective flanks, of both their 
own troops and the enemy. They watch 
closely the company scouts and from 
their conduct gain information of 
enemy resistance, they locate machine 
guns from the direction indicated by 
scouts pointing their rifles or firing 
tracer bullets if necessary at the gun. 
It is permissible for the company scout 
to engage the enemy to develop his posi- 
tion, and on this line of scouts is built 
up the firing line. 

These groups keep the adjoining 
units, the platoons or companies in- 
formed of the situation, report gaps if 
they occur, and temporarily fill them 
until their correction or the combat 
liaison comes up to them. 

But in this connection it must be 
borne in mind that it is the company 
commander’s duty to maintain liaison 
with the companies on his flanks, and 
the liaison established by these advanced 
observation groups does not relieve him 
of this responsibility but is rather an 
auxiliary to it. 

In the event of the battalion being 
held up, these groups are instructed 
to work on their own initiative in en- 
deavoring to locate concealed machine- 
gun nests or whatever it may be, or to 


guide patrols sent out by companie: 
This is a distinct advantage, as, being 
on the line and with definite informa- 
tion, they are available without loss o{ 
time which would be required had it 
been necessary to send back to battalion 
headquarters. 

Another valuable duty is to assist in 
guiding the companies in their advance. 
This is of the utmost importance, as 
was demonstrated more than once in the 
offensive in the Argonne, where many 
units strayed out of their sectors and 
left vulnerable gaps in the line which 
often caused trouble to following units, 
who were met by machine-gun fire 
when they were advancing in the as- 
sumed security of the understanding 
that the sector had been mopped up as 
the assault element progressed. 

Having maps and being especially 
trained in the use of the compass, these 
men are particularly fitted for this work. 

If the situation is more than demands 
local action, it may become necessary 
for these advanced observation groups 
to communicate direct to battalion head- 
quarters, in which case one of their 
number is dispatched on the mission, 
otherwise communication with the bat- 
talion P. C. is through companies. 

The forward battalion O. P. follows 
closely the assault units and from a 
point of vantage observes the whole 
front. In addition to field glasses, com- 
passes and a map, this group is equipped 
with a telescope. This group has no 
connection with the advanced group or 
companies but keeps the battalion com- 
mander informed of the position of the 
assaulting and neighboring units, the 
action of the scouts, and definitely lo- 
cates targets for machine guns, trench 
mortars, 37-mm. guns or artillery and 
observes for the effect of fire. 
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By means of the Lucas lamps this 
information is flashed back to the rear 
battalion O. P., whence it is transmitted 
by runner to the battalion P. C. 

“If communication by lamp is impos- 
sible, the runner attached to the for- 
ward battalion O. P. is utilized. 

This group is responsible only to 
battalion headquarters and makes no 
attempt to keep the companies informed 
of the situation. In case the battalion 
P. C. remains stationary any length of 
time, it is possible to carry forward to 
this forward O. P. a buzzerphone, but 
in my experience I have never seen it 
done in action. 

The battalion O. P., located in prox- 
imity to the battalion P. C., maintains 
observation to the front and flanks and 
receives and passes on all information 
flashed back from the forward battalion 
O. P., and it is possible to relay mes- 
sages back to regimental O. P. and 
division O. P. and so maintain direct 
liaison from the front line back to regi- 
ment and even division. 

At the battalion P. C. is the sixth 
or reserve group to be used in replac- 
ing casualties in the other groups or 
which is available for special mission 
if required. 

All of the groups are required by 
the battalion intelligence officers to sub- 
mit a complete report at least every 
twenty-four hours, covering position of 
front line, number of casualties and in- 
formation of the enemy. Based on this 
information and other information at 
his command, the battalion intelligence 
officer makes up his daily intelligence 
report. 

When the battalion is in support the 
organization of the intelligence section 
is similar except that the forward O. P., 


instead of following the first wave, is 
thrown forward and closely follows the 
assaulting battalion and keeps the sup- 
port battalion commanding officer in- 
formed of the progress of the assaulting 
unit and flank units as well. In my 
own experience this has often been the 
only source of information which the 
regimental commander had of his as- 
saulting units. 

In rear areas or in billets the bat- 
talion intelligence section is put through 
a thorough course of training. It is 
also a very valuable aid in training the 
N. C. O.’s of the battalion in the ele- 
ments of map reading, sketching, use 
of compass, scouting, observation, use 
of cover and patrolling. 

I have inaugurated in my battalion 
a program of training for intelligence 
work and a plan for the employment 
of the personnel of the section as in- 
structors under the supervision of the 
intelligence officer, involving a series of 
successive courses, eight N. C. O.’s from 
each company attending each course. 

The program is laid out to occupy 
ten morning drill periods, which should 
be consecutive in order to get the best 
results from the course. 

It is not intended, nor is it possible, 
to make everyone attending the course 
an expert in these subjects. 

After all the N. C. O.’s have com- 
pleted the course, such men as the com- 
pany commanding officer considers 
suitable for such work may attend. 

Following is the schedule for ten 
days’ course of training. This covers 
a method of employing the battalion 
intelligence section, but it is not offered 
as the only correct method. 


It is capa- 
ble of modification as the situation re- 
quires, but the best I can say of it is 
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that the system was used in the last two 
offensives of the war and proved a 
practical success. 
FIRST DAY 

Construction, Training and Use of 
Battalion Intelligence Section. (Lec- 
ture. ) 

(a) Scouts. 

(b) ¢ )bservers. 

(c) Snipers. 

Lecture on 
pass. 


Use of Prismatic Com- 


(c) Preparation of Reports. 
FIFTH DAY 
Sketching. Road Reports. 


SIXTH DAY 
Selection and Sighting of Observation 


and Sniping Posts. 


Employment of Intelligence Section in 
Trench and Open Warfare. 


SEVENTH DAY 


Scouting and Patrolling by Day and 


SECOND DAY Night, Involving Use of Compass and 


, ‘ : , Maps. 
Practical Use of Prismatic Compass. lap 


Lecture on Maps. IGETE BAY 


Adjustment and Care of 
Rifle. 
Telescopic Sights. 


THIRD DAY 
Map Reading. 
Lecture on Use of Telescope. 


Sniper’s 


FOURTH DAY NINTH DAY 
Observation: 
(a) Trench Observation for Detail. 
(b) Long Distance Observation for 
Spotting and Range Finding. 


Range Work with Telescopic Sights 
TENTH DAY 


Examinations. 


D 


Totally Indifferent 

The rush hour crowd was gathered 
waiting for cars. A middle-aged, red- 
faced woman dug her elbows into con- 
venient ribs, regardless of owners. 

“Say,” she bellowed at a stout gen- 
tleman, after a particularly vicious jab, 
“does it make any difference which of 
these cars I take to get to Greenwood 
Cemetery ?” 

“Not to me, ma’am,” he replied, slip- 
ping through an opening in the crowd. 
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ACCELERATION OF ESPRIT 


Fourteenth Infantry Relsc.—A bat- 
talion of infantry, under command of 
Major George Sykes, 14th U. S. In- 
fantry, participated in the first Battle 
of Bull Run in 1861. This battalion 
was a part of the Ist Brigade, 2d Di- 
vision, which was commanded by Col. 
Andrew Porter. The following brief 
extract from the official report of Brig- 
adier General McDowell describes 
briefly the action of this battalion: 


It was at this time that the enemy’s 
reenforcements came to his aid... . 
They threw themselves in the woods 
on our right and opened a fire of mus- 
ketry on our men, which caused them 
to break and retire down the hill- 
side... . The battalion of regular in- 
fantry alone moved up the hill opposite 
to the one with the house and there 
maintained itself until our men could 
get down to and across the Warrenton 
turnpike. . . . 


This report is verified by that of 
Major Sykes, who was commanding the 
battalion. 

An old drum, marked “14th U. §&. 
Infantry,” was picked up on this bat- 
tlefield by Ezekial Beverly, a negro, 
now about ninety years old. Through 
the efforts of Capt. J. P. Harrower, 
Engineers R. C., and Lieut. F. E. Cook- 
son, Infantry, U. S. A., the drum was 
secured and forwarded to the 14th In- 
fantry, which is now stationed in Pan- 
ama. The drum was obtained for a 
sum of money, the amount of which 
was to be considered, in accordance 
with the wishes of Ezekial Beverly, not 
at purchase money but pay as caretaker 
of the drum for sixty years. The final 
promise was fulfilled in the letter of 


acknowledgment from the Chief of In- 
fantry to Ezekial Beverly. The pres- 
ervation of this relic, one to be treas 
ured for all time, is a token of the 
valiant part the 14th Infantry played 
in the Civil War. 

Rifle Marksmanship plus Infaniry 
School Graduates.—Recently, an officer, 
upon assuming command of a regiment, 
found the unqualified men about to be- 
gin their supplementary practice, as 
required by Rifle Marksmanship. After 
inquiry as to the amount and kind of 
preparatory training these men had re- 
ceived, and an examination of a rep- 
resentative number of the men, he was 
convinced that the provisions of Rifk 
Marksmanship had not registered ver) 
strongly in the minds of the officers i 
the regiment. He then decided to see 
what the Infantry School graduates on 
duty with the regiment could do with 
these men who had failed to qualify in 
the regular season’s practice. 

The minimum time prescribed in Rifle 
Marksmanship for the supplementary 
practice is two weeks, and the maximum 
time is one month. He decided to use 
only the minimum time, two weeks. 

The unqualified men of each battalion 
were formed in one group, about one 
hundred in each battalion, and turned 
over to three Infantry School grad- 
uates for one week of preparatory 
training and one week of firing on the 
range. 

At this writing, the 2d and 3d Bat- 
tallions of the regiment have completed 
their firing. The 3d Battalion, which 


was the first to fire on the range, qual- 


ified 85 per cent of its men. The 2d 
Battalion bettered the record of the 3d 
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by qualifying 91 per cent of its men. 

In view of the fact that these men 
were the selected poor shots of the reg- 
iment, had less time on the range than 
that prescribed for the regular season’s 
practice, and did not have the further 
incentive of being able to qualify for 
pay, this demonstration of what results 
may be obtained when the provisions of 
Rifle Marksmanship are properly car- 
ried out, is worthy of the utmost con- 
sideration. 

To obtain the full benefit of our 
Infantry School, we must use its grad- 
uates, not to replace or relieve regu- 
larly assigned officers of their respon- 
sibilities, but to aid them by showing 
them how to apply the latest and most 
approved methods. This is but one of 
innumerable cases where their worth 
has been demonstrated. Non-use of 
our Infantry School graduate is sacri- 
fice of knowledge and practical instruc- 
tion long strived for. 

Calibers of Rifles—Shall we have 
large or small caliber rifles? The fol- 
lowing countries are armed with a small 
caliber rifle: Italy, cal. .256; Spain, cal. 
.276; Norway, cal. 256; Sweden, cal. 
.256; Roumania, cal. .256; Portugal, 
cal. 256; Greece, cal. .256; and Holland, 
cal. .256. 

The following countries are armed 
with rifles, the caliber of which is larger 
than our own: France, cal. .315; Ger- 
many, cal. .311; Japan, cal...303; and 
England, cal. .303. 

The Care of Machine Guns and Other 
Automatic Equipment.—It is felt that 
the ordnance officers at the larger camps 
and stations are in position to furnish 
proper instruction im the care of ma- 
chine guns and other automatic equip- 
ment. Courses of instruction might be 
given during the winter to a limited 
number of enlisted men from organiza- 








tions, by ordnance personnel. It is sug- 
gested that such courses be arranged, 
with the consent of the commanding 
officer of the station, and that they be 
under the close supervision of commis- 
sioned or enlisted instructors. 

Infantry School Masling List—The 
Infantry School maintains a mailing list, 
which is in charge of the school libra- 
rian. The mailing list is generally 
classified as follows: (a) Free List, 
which includes papers, pamphlets, 
schedules, etc., which form the basis of 
instruction and which are sent to ad- 
dresses supplied by the War Department 
and to all infantry units; (b) Paid List, 
in which selected pamphlets and papers 
on tactical matters are sent to subscrib- 
ers quarterly, for a small sum; (c) 
Sales List, which includes all their pub- 
lications relating to instruction. A price 
list of books and pamphlets will be fur- 
nished to all subscribers on the paid 
list, and to others on request. Appli- 
cation to be placed on the mailing list 
may be made to the Librarian, The In- 
fantry School. 

The Refresher Course—The ke- 
fresher Course for field officers com- 
menced on November 15 at the Infantry 
School and will continue for a period of 
ten weeks. Four colonels and six licu 
tenant colonels were selected to take the 
course. 

In general, the course consists of the 
following : 

a. Conferences, lectures and demon- 
trations; squads to brigade, to include 
the detailed organization of units ; func- 
tions of each unit; tactics and the tac- 
tical duties of all commanders and 
staffs. 

b. Conferences, lectures, demonstra- 
tions with infantry weapons. 

c. Tactical work and map exercise; 
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platoon to brigade, including security, 
attack and defense. 

d. Conference, lectures and demon- 
strations in scouting and patrolling. 

e. The preparation of problems, 
schedules and orders. 

f. Field fortification and interpreta- 
tion of photos. 

g. Instruction in methods of physical 
training. 

h. Care and use of means of trans- 
portation. 

It is not intended that the Refresher 
Course should be in any way a prepar- 
atory course for the General Service 
Schools, and graduation from the course 
is not to be regarded as graduation from 
the Infantry School. 

This instruction is for infantry field 
officers of long service, who have been 
away from troops for some time, and 
for field officers needing a course at 
the Infantry School, who could not be 
sent to the regular course in several 
years, both of whom desire to refresh 
themselves on the latest developments 
in infantry matters. 

Resumption of Recruiting.—tThe re- 
sumption of recruiting for the Army 
warrants further publication of Infan- 
try Recruiting Letters, which were a 
feature of the infantry recruiting drive 
during the latter part of 1920, and until 
recruiting was discontinued on Febru- 
ary 7, 1921. The first issue of these 
letters will be sent from the Office of 
the Chief of Infantry in the near future 
and will be followed from time to tin 
by others. 

The first letter will invite attention 
to the responsibility now devolving 
upon organization commanders in re- 
cruiting their commands, and will ex- 
plain in general the recruiting plan now 
being followed to meet the losses oc- 
curring in the Army. 


Suggestions are invited from all offi- 
cers interested in recruiting for the 
Army and for the infantry. Their 
ideas and suggestions will be embodied 
in subsequent issues of the Infantry 
Recruiting Letters for the benefit of 
others engaged in this important work 


R, O. T. C. 


Notice for Retired Infantry Non- 
commissioned Officers—The attention 
of retired noncommissioned officers of 
infantry is invited to the opportunity 
of being placed on active duty with the 
infantry units of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. 

It is desired to secure the services 
of as many properly qualified noncom- 
missioned officers as possible for this 
duty. All such details are subject to 
the approval of the corps area com- 
mander and of the educational institu- 
tion at which the noncommissioned offi- 
cer desires duty. 

Retired noncommissioned officers de- 
siring this duty should first make appli- 
cation to the corps area commander of 
the corps area in which he now resides. 
When final action is taken on this ap- 
plication by the corps area commander 
and an institution is definitely decided 
upon at which a vacancy exists, and 
the detail of a retired noncommissioned 
officer is acceptable, it will be forwarded 
to the Adjutant General of the Army 
for final action. 

Due to the present shortage of funds 
for the transportation of the Army, re- 
tired noncommissioned officers making 
application for this duty should apply 
for such duty at schools near their pres- 
ent place of residence. 

Application to cotps area com 
manders should contain the following 
information : 
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. Age. 

. Married or single. 

3. Number of minor children. 

. Date of retirement. * 

. Institution at which applicant de- 
sires duty. 

6. A brief summary of service and 
character given on each discharge cer- 
tificate. 

7. Educational qualifications. 

8. Qualifications of the applicant, i.e., 
special qualifications, as an instructor in 
a rifle company, knowledge of property 
and property accounts, knowledge of 
army paper work, etc. 

RESERVE OFFICERS 


Read what this Reserve Officer writes 
in a letter: “About a week ago I paid 
your office a visit. .. . My cordial re- 
ception was most unexpected. 
wish that all Reserve Officers could 
know of the very friendly and fraternal 
welcome awaiting them at the Office of 
the Chief of Infantry.” 

Reserve Officers in Branch Assign- 
ment Group.—During the initial classi- 
fication of Reserve Officers, Infantry O. 
R. C., it was realized that the Office of 
the Chief of Infantry would require 
additional personnel in time of emer- 
gency. To procure the personnel, eac! 
classifying officer was instructed to se- 
lect the names of any Reserve Officers 
who had performed duties during the 
World War that would fit them for 
duty in this office at such a time. The 


I only 


range of necessary qualifications was 
very broad, and it was endeavored to 
select officers who were broadly edu- 
cated or who had specialized in some 
duty useful to the functioning of this 
office. 

As a result of this selection, the 
names of approximately seventy officers 
were obtained. This number was later 
reduced to fifty-one through the as- 
signment of some of these Reserve 
Officers to other duties by the War De- 
partment. Plans for the utilization of 
these Reserve Officers in time of peace 
are now being formulated in this office, 
and each officer will be advised as soon 
as they are completed. 

There were several thousand infantry 
field officers of the Reserve Corps from 
whom to select potential assistants for 
the Chief of Infantry in time of emer- 
gency. Great care was taken in the se- 
lection of these officers, and only those 
who had the qualifications previously 
referred to were chosen. It was realized, 
after the selections had been made, tha‘ 
a number of officers so chosen would 
prefer to have duty with troops. How- 
ever, it was believed that each officer 
selected would appreciate the great re- 
sponsibility devolving upon the Chief 
of Infantry in time of emergency and 
would feel it an honor to be chosen 
to assist him in the accomplishment of 
a great task. 


D 
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Sergeant Samuel Woodfill 

The Infantry’s representative at the 
ceremonies attending the burial of the 
Unknown Soldier was Sergeant Samuel 
Woodfill, who has been pronounced 
by General Pershing as the outstanding 
American hero of the World War. 

Sergeant Woodfill has served in the 
Regular Army since 1901, in the Philip- 
pine Islands, Alaska, and on the Mex- 
ican border. When the United States 
entered the World War he was com- 
missioned a lieutenant and assigned to 
the 60th Infantry, with which organiza- 
tion he served throughout the war, at- 
taining the grade of captain. 

The official citation accompanying 
the award of the Medal of Honor to 
Sergeant Woodfill was as follows: 


For conspicuous gallantry and in- 
trepidity above and beyond the call of 
duty in action with the enemy at Cunel, 
France, October 12, 1918. While he 
was leading his company against the 
enemy his line came under heavy ma- 
chine-gun fire, which threatened to hold 
up the advance. Followed by two sol- 
diers at 25 yards, this officer went out 
ahead of his first line toward a machine- 
gun nest and worked his way around 
its flank, leaving two soldiers in front. 

When he got within 10 yards of the 
gun it ceased firing, and four of the 
enemy appeared, three of whom were 
shot by Lieutenant Woodfill. The 
fourth, an officer, rushed at Lieutenant 
Woodfill, who attempted to club the 
officer with his rifle. After a hand-to- 
hand struggle, Lieutenant Woodfill 
killed the officer with his pistol. His 
company thereupon continued to ad- 
vance until shortly afterward another 
machine-gun nest was encountered. 
Calling on his men to follow, Lieuten- 
am Woodfill rushed ahead of his line 
in the face of heavy fire from the nest, 


and when several of the enemy appeared 
above the nest he shot them, capturing 
three other members of the crew and 
silencing the gun. 

A few minutes later this officer for 
the third time demonstrated conspicu- 
ous daring by charging another ma- 
chine-gun position, killing five men in 
one machine-gun pit with his rifle. He 
then drew his revolver and started to 
jump into the pit when two other gun- 
ners only a few yards away turned 
their gun on him. Failing to kill them 
with his revolver, he grabbed a pick 
lying nearby and killed both of them. 
Inspired by the exceptional courage dis- 
played by their officer, his men pressed 
on to their objective under severe shell 
and machine-gun fire. 


For this outstanding heroism he was 
promoted to be a captain of infantry 
and, in addition to the Congressional 


Medal, was awarded the Legion of 
Honor (Cavalier) and the Croix de 
Guerre (with Palm) by France, and 
the Order of Prince Danilo I (Fifth 
Class) by Montenegro. 


hn 


Maintain discipline with the mmimum 
reference to higher authority. If you 
succeed in establishing the proper rela- 
tions st will seldom be necessary to 
appeal to higher authority. 


. «9 
Reserve Officer Regulations 


War Department Special Regulations 
No. 43 has been published by the Ad- 
jutant General of the Army and for- 
warded to corps area commanders for 
distribution to the Reserve Officers liv- 
ing within the boundaries of their corps 
area. 

The new regulations are of particular 
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interest to Reserve Officers now in the 
service in that they provide for their 
promotion, assignment, transfer, train- 
ing and active duty. 

With respect to the promotion of Re- 
serve Officers they define the general 
principles governing the subject; the 
conditions under which promotions may 
be made in the Reserve Corps; the 
length of service required in each 
grade; and the examination for pro- 
motion in detail. In a word, the Re- 
serve Officer is given, for the first time, 
the conditions that he must meet to gain 
an increase in rank in the Reserve 
Corps. It gives him a definite goal to- 
wards which to work and direct his 
efforts. The scope of the examination 
for each grade is laid down precisely 
so there can be no question about it. 
The subjects included in the schedule 
for each grade is definitely prescribed. 

With the organization of the Reserve 
Divisions throughout the United States 
Reserve Officers are being assigned to 
definite units and given a military home 
that they can call their own. Officers 
should get in touch with the officers 
of the Army who are effecting the or- 
ganization with a view to an assignment. 
Do not put it off until all the assign- 
ments are made and you have to take 
what is left. 

Copies of Special Regulations No. 43 
may be secured by addressing a com- 
munication to corps area commanders 
requesting same. The body of such a 
letter should read as follows: 


From: Captain John Doe, Infantry 
R. C., 
To: The Commanding General, —— 
Corps Area. 
Subject: S. R. No. 43. 
1. It is requested that the under- 
signed be furnished with a copy of 


Special Regulations No. 43, War De- 
partment. 
2. My mail address is as follows: 
Captain John Doe, Inf. R. C., 
(Enter address correctly) 
Joun Doe. 


* * * 


Inspire loyalty in your men—there- 
after initiative will develop rapidly éf 
given intelligent direction and adequate 
opportunity. Thus you will have de- 
veloped a team in which the men will 
speak of the officers of their command 
as “we” instead of “they.” 

Try to disassociate things from per- 
sonal emotions in your judgments of 
them. 


* * * 


Diamond Dust 

We take off our hats to the editorial 
staff of Diamond Dust, the enterprising 
paper of the ilth Infantry. 


During the long “hike” of the regi- 
ment from Camp Jackson to Camp 
Knox the paper came out regularly. 
The first issue was published at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., from the press of the Ashe- 
ville Times; the next edition at New- 
port, Tenn., from the press of the New- 
port Plain Talk ; the third was issued at 
Knoxville, Tenn., from the Kno-rville 
Journal and Tribune. and the fourth 
and last to reach our office was pub- 
lished at La Follette, Tenn., from the 
La Follette Press. 

Diamond Dust has set a record in 
army publications that will be hard to 
equal. With such push and go we can 
readily see what the paper will be when 
the regiment gets established in its new 
home at Camp Knox. 


* * * 


Wanted, by settled young man, room 
or room and board with nice widow 
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lady who would naturally lke a little 
company and protection; must be rea- 
sonable and preferably close in. Address 
Permanent, care of Press —Want ad in 
the Savannah “Press.” 


* * * 


Jobs for the Legion’s Jobless 


Illustrative of the many fine things 
being done by Legion departments in 
going after jobs for veterans is the 
well-known feat to the credit of the 
lilinois Legion. Finding the positions 
available in Chicago absolutely inade- 
quate to the number of ex-service men 
seeking employment, the American 
Legion set out not only to get jobs but 
to make them. It happened that two 
Chicago papers, the Herald and Ex- 
aminer and the American, were both 
undertaking circulation campaigns. The 
Legion went to these newspapers with 
the proposition that they give the ex- 


service men out of a job in Chicago a 


chance. The newspapers jumped at the 
opportunity to put fighting blood in 
their business. They took on 385 job- 
less veterans as circulation solicitors, 
paid them $3 a day and 50 cents each 
for all subscriptions over six and in 
addition for every subscription turned 
in by the ex-service squad handed over 
to the Legion Service Department an- 
other 50 cents. This drive not only 
resulted in jobs for the 385 solicitors; 
it realized $5,000 for the Legion to use 
in finding jobs for others who later 
found themselves out of work. 


* * * 


It és the way in which your hours 
of freedom are spent, as well as your 
labor, which increases or decreases your 
efficiency. If you would become an ex- 
pert in your line devote some of your 


leisure time to studying the technique 
of your business. 


* * * 
A Criticism of “Three Soldiers” 
Tue Eprror: 

The slackers have found a voice, the 
conscientious objectors have now their 
champion, the malingerers their advo- 
cate, the guardhouse habitués their 
apologist, the A. W. O. L.’s their 
special pleader, and all the worst ele 
ments of an army have had their 
wrongs blazoned forth to a horrified 
world. 

Yes, the would-be slackers whom the 
draft compelled to serve have found a 
voice to express their fancied wrongs. 
Unfortunately, the voice is an especially 
vibrant one and possessed of a certain 
species of eloquence sure to have a 
sort of popular appeal among those who 
are, perhaps, unacquainted with the real 
facts. And as this voice raves and 
rants, it vomits forth venom upon a 
body of very gallant gentlemen—the 
officers of the United States Army. 

I refer to the recent publication, 
“Three Soldiers,” by John Dos Passos. 
Unless refuted, this volume is sure to 
exercise a pernicious influence towards 
all plans for universal military training 
In fact, one is led to believe, after 
perusing this book, that such is indeed 
the author’s avowed intention. If the 
wrongs he relates so dramatically are 
true, if the incidents of sufferings en- 
dured, insults undergone, and humilia- 
tions experienced, are genuine happen- 
ings, they are past and gone, impossible 
to be redressed, and what purpose can 
be served by recounting them, unless 
to warn others against submitting to 
military discipline. There lies the gist 
of the whole matter. The book takes, 
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for a motif, the idea that it is humiliat- 
ing and degrading for a young man to 
submit to the wholesome restraints of 
military discipline. 

One of the “heroes” of “Three Sol- 
diers,” John Andrews, seems to be 
about the most sensitive plant that ever 
bloomed outside of a hot-house. It is 
humiliating for this recruit to submit 
to a physical examination; it is, oh, so 
dreadfully humiliating for him to be 
detailed to sweep the company street; 
it is degradation unspeakable for him 
to go on board an army transport; and 
his exquisite positively 
shriek every time he executes that 
“movement of servility,’ the military 
salute. 

It is in his portrayals of the officers 
who inflict all these sufferings upon John 
Andrews that John Dos Passos “goes 
the limit.” We behold, in his chapters, 
turbulent individuals exercising com- 
mand, who have no semblance of hu- 
manity, let alone resembling officers and 
gentlemen. His lieutenants are igno- 
rant, ferocious fellows, uncouth in their 
actions, and utterly heartless in dealing 
with their juniors, ordering sergeants 
to knock men down upon the slightest 
provocation, or with no provocation 
whatever, such as the prisoner who 
(rightfully) failed to salute. 

I have read books depicting such a 
system of training and discipline as 
being practiced in the Prussian regi- 
ments, and thought the picture a little 
high colored, and some of the Gloomy 
Gus School of Russian novelists revel 
in similar characterizations, but it has 
remained for a book to be published in 
America exhibiting such a distorted 
caricature of the service we have been 
educated to venerate and love. 

If “Three Soldiers” represents the 


sensibilities 


sentiments entertained by any consid- 
erable portion of the enlisted men of our 
National Army, all I can say is, “God 
help America” in case any future emer- 
gency should entail the necessity of call- 
ing upon their services. I cannot be- 
lieve, though, that the selfish utterances 
and actions attributed to the “heroes” 
of this novel are anything except the 
creations of fiction, and that it would be 
hard, if not impossible, to find their 
counterparts in real life. 
James W. Burrows, 
Captain, Infantry Reserve Corps. 

* * *” 

Always be considerate of snexperi- 
ence. When admonition will correct a 
small fault it ss almost always a mistake 
to inflict punishment. 

Instruction incorrectly given, whether 
from ignorance, apathy or false pre- 
mises, or which minimizes the great or 
magnifies the small, is detrimental. 

* * * 


Chemical Warfare Service 


The following information regarding 
the duties of officers of the Chemical 
Warfare Service is published in order 
that officers may have a better knowl- 
edge of the situation with respect to 
that branch of the service: 


A very general impression exists that 
officers of the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice must become chemists, or at least 
that they must acquire a comprehensive 
knowledge of chemistry. This is an 
entirely erroneous impression. The 
chemical research work pertaining to 
chemical warfare is done by civilian 
chemists at Edgewood Arsenal, where 
there are employed on technical prob- 
lems of research, development and pro- 
duction many civilian chemists and tech- 
nical men of other grades. 

Officers of the Chemical Warfare 
Service are required to have military 
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education and military training for the 
simple reason that their duties are mili- 
tary and are no different in the main 
from those of other services. A mili- 
tary education is essential to a Chemical 
Warfare Service officer to enable him 
to apply efficiently the finished work of 
the research chemist to the tactics of 
modern war. 

It is worth while to list some of the 
classes of duty performed by Chemical 
Warfare Service officers : 

(a) Duty on the General Staff. 

(b) Duty in the Office of Chief, 
Chemical Warfare Service. 

(c) Duty on Staffs of Commanders 
of Corps Areas, Departments and Divi- 
sions. 

(d) Duty with the First Gas Regi- 
ment, which is organized, equipped, and 
trained like infantry and in addition is 
trained in the application of gas warfare. 

(e) Duty at Edgewood Arsenal. 

(f) Duty as instructors at general 
and special service schools. 

(g) Duty as student at Army War 
College and at the General Service 
Schools, Fort Leavenworth. 

(h) Duty at civilian schools, under 
provisions of Section 127a, Act of June 
4, 1920. 

It is not desired to indicate that 
officers with training along chemical 
lines, or those who wish to study along 
such lines, are not of value in the 
Chemical Warfare Service, but it is de- 
sired to emphasize that all officers of the 
Chemical Warfare Service must have 
a military education and training. 


* * * 


It is apparent that military training 


should not be 
guesswork. 


left dependent upon 


Advice to a young offier—Specialize 
in tact and tactics. 


Do not let the state of your liver in- 
fluence your attitude towards your men. 


New Army and Navy Clubhouse in 
New York Opened to Officers 
Hundreds of officers of the regular 

establishments, of the reserve divisions 

and the National Guard attended the 

house-warming on Saturday, October 1, 

of the new home of the Army and Navy 

Club of America, at 112 West 59th 

Street, overlooking Central Park, in 

New York City. The informal opening 

was for members. The formal cere- 

monies will be held later in the fall, 
with a program of national interest. 
The new home of the club places at 
the disposal of commissioned men of 
the Army and Navy club quarters equal 
to those of any other in the city which 
is noted for its fine social organizations. 

To have such been the 

ambition for a quarter of a century 

of the officers who have fostered the 
club through a series of vicissitudes. 

The building is one of the handsom- 
est club structures in New York and 
represents an investment of $600,000 

It was designed by the noted architects, 

McKim, Mead and White, for the old 

Deutscher Verein, and recently was 

purchased by the Army and Navy Club. 

On the main floor there are spacious 


a home has 


lobbies, reception and writing rooms, 
and the main restaurant. On the sec- 
ond floor are other dining rooms, other 
reception rooms, the library and the 
Governors’ Room. 
apartments. In the basement are bowl- 
ing alleys, billiard rooms and the grill. 

To keep alive the spirit of patriotism 
and good citizenship, always the purpose 
of the club, an association has been 
entered into with the Army and Navy 
Institute, which has been incorporated 
by the State of New York for the pur- 
pose of fostering and developing Amer- 
icanism. President 


Above are sleeping 


Harding has ac- 
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cepted the honorary chairmanship of 
the National Committee, which will di- 
rect the work of both the institute and 
the club. The governors of more than 
twenty-five states and the senators from 
a majority of the states also have ac- 
cepted places on this committee. Brig. 
Gen. Howard S. Borden is active chair- 
man of the committee. 

General Pershing is honorary chair- 
man of the Army Committee and Maj. 
Gen. Robert Lee Bullard is active chair- 
man; Rear Admiral W. S. Sims is hon- 
orary chairman of the Navy Committee, 
and Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske is 
active chairman. These high-ranking 
officers have with them, as fellow com- 
mittee members, officers in various parts 
of the country, among them command- 
ing officers of corps areas and naval 
districts. 

With the new accommodations and 
with the broadened scope of the pro- 
gram outlined, the Army and Navy 
Club of America now is enabled to 
extend membership privileges not only 
to active and retired officers of the regu- 
lar establishments but also to those who 
served with commissioned rank in the 
Army and Navy during the World 
War, and to certain civilians who have 
given signal service to the country. 

The Board of Governors was much 
gratified to notice at the club opening 
a great number of these officers of re- 
serve divisions and national guards- 
men who recently have applied for and 
have been elected to membership. 

Many prominent military men and 
civilians who have shown a lively in- 
terest in the national welfare have 
joined the club as life members. Among 
them are Lieut. Vincent Astor, Maj. 
Glenn H. Curtiss, Otto H. Kahn, J. P. 
Morgan, H. P. Davison, Charles H. 


Sabin, Brig. Gen. Howard S. Borden, 
Bertram .H. Borden, Mortimer L. 
Schiff, Elmer A. Sperry, Brig. Gen. 
Guy E. Tripp, and Felix Warburg. 


* * * 


Be absolutely just in all your dealings 
with your men; hardly anything tends 
more strongly towards loyalty; all kinds 
of men respond to the “square deal.” 

The art of leadership consists in ap- 
plying sound tactical principles to con- 
crete cases on the battlefield. 

* * * 


The Bat as an Aid to Aviation 

The uninitiated sometimes wonder, 
when deliberating upon the strange 
works of nature, why certain birds, 
animals and insects were created, and 
ask what possible benefit mankind de- 
rives from them. Instead of a benefit 
they are oftentimes just the reverse. 
Take the bat, for example. One can 
hardly justify the existence of this fly- 
ing rodent unless, perhaps, for its 
insect-eating proclivities, and yet scien- 
tists have found it to be of considerable 
use in conducting some experiments, 
as a result of which the hazards of fly- 
ing may be considerably reduced. 

Experiments are continually being 
made with a view to eliminating acci- 
dents in airplane flying. Statistics show 
that a considerable number of these 
accidents are due to collisions in the air, 
due either to carelessness or because of 
the inability of the pilot to see the other 
plane which happened to be located at 
a blind angle. Recently experiments 
made in England with several bats fur- 
nished some very interesting results. 
Knowing that bats can avoid obstacles 
that cannot see, the experimenters 
blindfolded several bats and released 
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them in a room which was crossed with 
many wires and divided from another 
room by a grid containing holes just 
large enough for the bat to fly through. 
These nocturnal mammals never touched 
the wires in their flight and were able 
to fly through the holes with ease. 
The experiments revealed the bat’s 
secret. He emits a note, often inaudi- 
ble to man’s ears. This sound bounds 
back from any barrier, conveying such 
accurate information to his sensitive 
ears that he can map out the space in 
front of him without any uncertainty. 
Aeronautical experts believe that the 
airplane may do the same thing. In- 
struments are being devised which are 
so sensitive that they will record visibly 
and before the airman’s eyes the pro- 
gressive increase of such sounds as the 
ground or any object that is approached. 
It is said that information would be 
supplied in the dark or in a mist, and 
since sound travels faster than the fast- 
est plane, the warning would come in 
plenty of time to avert a crash. The 
fact that important radio experiments 
are now being conducted in devising 
warning signal instruments indicates 
that some progress along this line is 


being made. 
* * * 


Never destroy or decrease a man’s 
self-respect by humiliating him before 
others. If his self-respect és destroyed, 
his usefulness will be at an end. A man 
who is “called down” in the presence 
of others can hardly help resenting it. 
This remark of course does not apply 
to the proper correction of errors at 
drills and disciplinary exercises. 


” +o * 
The Ovartermaster Review 
The November-December issue of 
The Ouartermaster Review comes out 





in dignified black, gray and green, and 
is dedicated to the unknown soldier laid 
to rest at Arlington, November 11. The 
Right Rev. C. H. Brent, Bishop of 
Western New York, who was Chief of 
Chaplains, A. E. F., writes a beautiful 
tribute to our heroic dead entitled 
“Sacred Dust.” Miss Jessie Dell, His- 
torian of the Cemeterial Division, Quar- 
termaster Corps, has contributed an 
article entitled “The Last Journey,” in 
tender and reverent strain describing 
the transfer of the dead from France 
to the homeland. The article is pro- 
fusely illustrated and shows the work 
from the first turn of the spade in our 
cemeteries overseas to the arrival of the 
filag-draped coffin under guard at the 
little village whence the soldier came 

Col. W. C. Brown has an authorita- 
tive article on “The Army Ration, Old 
and New,” which will be found to be 
interesting reading for everybody in the 
service. “The Up-to-date Military Mo- 
torcycle,” by Lieut. Douglas R. Ho- 
bart, QO. M. R. C.; “The Subsistence 
School,” by Maj. Robert M. Littlejohn, 
Q. M. C., and “Duds for the Dough- 
boy,” by Lieut. Col. James H. Como, 
Q. M. C., are leading articles of general 
interest not only to officers but to 
laymen. 

“Patents and the Army,” by William 
F. Doyle, of the Patent Section, Office 
of the Quartermaster General, gives the 
layman in the government service the 
procedure for taking out a patent on 
anything which might be used by the 
United States. Maj. Harry P. Jordan, 
of the Texas National Guard, sets down 
some very helpful ideas to all guards- 
men in his signed editorial, “The Na- 
tional Guard Officer Speaks.”’ Col. C. J 
Symmonds, of the General Staff, writes 
his concluding chapter on “Gievres,” a 
most readable and interesting contribu- 
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tion. “Forty Questions,” an entertain- 
ing feature written along the lines of 
Thomas A. Edison’s questions for col- 
lege students, contains more nuts to 
crack. 

There are obituaries of the Quarter- 
master officers who have recently died, 
and several news articles pertaining to 
the Quartermaster Corps. 

The illustrations of The Quartermas- 
ter Review are handsome and numerous, 
and it has seven departments in which 
and comment on varied 


appear news 


subjects of interest to the Quartermas. 
ter world. 

The Quartermaster Association seems 
to be forging ahead in its membership, 
to judge from its imposing-looking cita- 
tion list, which contains the names of 
members who have secured new mem- 
bers, one officer alone having proposed 
In addition there 
is a page of friendly comment entitled 
“As Others See Us,” from well-known 
officers of the Army of all grades and 


thirty-nine names. 


arms of the service. 


D 


No Superficial Sorrow 

She was a rather elderly woman of 
dusky hue of the kind who looks upon 
all members of the white race in a 
friendly, confidential way. And she was 
arrayed in deepest mourning from head 
to foot. Also the look upon her face 
was entirely in keeping with her mel- 
ancholy array. It certainly seemed that 
she was dressed up within the last inch 
of her mournful feelings. But such, 
alas, was not the case. For finally she 
halted before the counter she was seek- 
ing—the underwear counter. And this 
is the conversation that ensued: 

“Honey,” she addressed the young 
woman clerk, “is you got any black 
underwear ?” 

“No, auntie,” 





replied the salesgirl, 
“but I have some very nice white ones. 
Won't they do?” 

“No, honey,” replied the woman with 
just a touch of sorrow. “No, they won't 
do. When Ah mou’ns, Ah mou’ns clean 
down to de skin.”—-El Paso Times. 
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In Memoriam 
A simple bronze tablet was the grate- 
ful tribute of the United States Intan- 
try Association at the bier of the 
Unknow n American Soldier. 


® 
The Watson Charges 


The Army has no fear of the charges 
brought by Senator Watson, of Geor- 
gia, to the effect that in the A. E. F. 
“Soldiers were frequently shot by offi- 
cers because of some complaint against 
the officer’s insolence and that they had 
gallows upon which men were hanged 
day after day without court-martial or 
other form of trial.” 

We all know that such charges have 
no foundation—that they are not based 
on facts and cannot be substantiated. 

Were such charges made by an ordi- 
nary citizen, or even by an ex-soldier 
of the A. E. F., they might be accounted 
for and dismissed with the explanation 
that they were the wild vaporings of a 
disgruntled man without responsibility. 
But, when they are made on the floor 
of the United States Senate by a duly 
elected and accredited member of that 
august body, they demand the attention 
of the whole nation. Charges thus 
made cannot be ignored. 

It is no exaggeration to say that in 
all the history of privileged congres- 
sional speech there has never been a 
more outrageously unfair and wantonly 
vicious and vituperative public utter- 
ance, 

In the first place the senator’s charges 
are against the Army and that particu- 
lar part of it that composed the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces in France. 
And what was the A. E. F.? 


It was an 


assemblage of the red-blooded manhood 
of this nation, some of whom happened 
to be officers and some of whom hap- 
pened to be noncommissioned officers 
and privates. The fact that the mem- 
bers had doffed their civilian clothes to 
don the uniform of the country alters 
their character not one whit. 


The in- 
dictment is, therefore, against the red- 


blooded manhood of the United States, 
It cannot be construed otherwise. 

This is the point of view taken by 
the Secretary of War in calling upon 
the American Legion to assist in bring- 
ing forth the facts surrounding the 
cases that may be cited by Mr. Watson 
to substantiate his charges. 

If the charges have any basis of fact, 
there must be thousands of the mem- 
bers of the Legion who have knowledge 
of the circumstances, and it is incon- 
ceivable that they should have remained 
silent throughout the two years that 
have elapsed since their happening 

A special committee of the Senate 
has been appointed to investigate the 
charges. It is to be hoped that it will 
function promptly and the 
truth, if that them 
What the country wants and what every 


ascertain 
any, underlies 
person involved in the controversy de- 
mands is that the truth be sifted out, 
and that can best be done by submitting 
all the evidence in open sessions of the 
committee, where it can be considered 
No veteran 
can have any hesitancy in telling what 
he knows. 

Senator Watson must realize that, 
along with his privileges and rights 
there comes a responsibility that is his 
also. He has made charges. The burden 


and tested for its accuracy. 
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of proof lies with him to produce evi- 
dence to substantiate them. If he fails 
to do so, if he cannot show conclusively 
that he had sufficient reasonable evidence 
and information on which to base his 
allegations, he should recognize his re- 
sponsibility and the injustice he has 
done and eliminate himself from the 
Senate of his own accord. If he does 
not do this, the only course left to the 
Senate is to take the matter into its 
own hands. 
® 
Prosperity 

If we all want prosperity—and we 
do—we have got to get down to brass 
tacks and everlastingly dig for it. We 
can’t sit in idleness and wait for it to 
come. 

Better business conditions will return 
only as they are forced. The great 
machinery of American production will 
get into full swing again only when we 
recover from the wild orgy of the war 
days and get back to safe and sane 
principles. 

The big question that confronts every 
man is: What can I do to help bring 
back the old-time prosperity? 

Here are some of the things that can 
be done: 

The wage earner can help by aban- 
doning his unreasonable demands. His 
services may have been worth the $50, 
$75, or $100 a week that he was getting 
in the silk-shirt days only a year or 
two ago, but they are not worth that 
much today. Like everything else, his 
value has come down and will only 
return when he works up to it. Public 
opinion will not pay his price. The 
sooner he realizes that he will have to 
scale down to the point where he makes 
it possible for employers to start their 
shops and mills again, start building 


operations and everything that makes 
for prosperity, the sooner we will 
have it 

The retail merchant can help by a 
revision of his unreasonable profits— 
and it must be admitted that there are 
a lot of them that need revision—<so 
that the people can afford to buy more 
clothing, furniture, food and miscella- 
neous supplies. The retailer has not 
written off his inventory to the relative 
extent that the wholesaler and manu- 
facturer has. He has not swallowed 
his bitter pill of deflation. Until he 
does these things there will be little 
improvement in his position. 

The landlord can help by lowering 
his unreasonable rents so that the wage 
earners can afford to accept a living 
wage. It is a fact today that rents 
are relatively the highest of our com- 
modities. Houses and places of busi- 
ness are up from 50 to 75 per cent 
higher than they were in the pre-war 
days, and there is no legitimate excuse 
for it. Under present rentals buildings 
are returning a profit of from 15 to 30 
per cent on their original cost. Land- 
lords can get these returns simply be- 
cause of the shortage that exists. When 
building operations reach the point 
where the supply equals the demand, 
rents will come down with a crash 
The obvious solution is to get building 
operations under way. But the build- 
ers cannot afford to pay the demands 
of labor and keep the costs within 
reason. In order to meet the situation, 
some of them are lowering the stand- 
ards of construction and temporarily 
making up the difference. The best 
and most reliable will not stoop to such 
practices. Those who do are bound to 
experience a flare-back that will con- 
demn them in the eyes of the public 
for all time to come. 
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The employer of labor can help by 
the application of a safe and sane policy 
with respect to wages. He who takes 
advantage of the necessities of the un- 
employment situation and trims his 
wage scale below the point where it 
should be will reap a reward of ill-will 
that will be a thorn in his side when 
good times come again. 

The next question that comes up is: 
How may we bridge over the present 
emergency ? 

By men who have been thrown out 
of employment taking on any sort of 
honorable work that may be available 
and sticking to it until their old jobs 
are open again. 

By opening up such public works as 
may be practicable. It is a fact that 


more than half a billion dollars of 
bonds have been voted by city, county 
and state governments for the building 
of public buildings, construction of 


roads and other improvements. Now 
is the time to get these projects under 
way, provide work for the unemployed, 
and put the money into circulation. 

The railroad settlement plans will 
have a stimulating influence. 

Everyone can do something, but it 
is work, work, and more work that 
will bring us back to prosperity again. 

When it does come the first men to 
get the jobs should be those who gave 
them up and answered the call to service. 


® 
The Badge of the Legion 

Membership in the American Le- 
gion is an honor which no man may 
misuse. 

The “identification tag” of the 
Legionnaire is a little bronze or silver 
emblem, worn on the lapel of the coat. 
Only those who are bona fide members, 
in good standing, are authorized to wear 


it. Others who do so are impostors. 

In order that the badge of honor may 
be fully protected the Attorney General 
of the United States has recently ren- 
dered a decision that accomplishes the 
desired result. Hereafter the wearer 
of the button must be prepared to prove 
his status or suffer liability for prosecu- 
tion as a misdemeanant. 

The bona fide member of the Legion 
will have no trouble in regard to the 
matter. His Legion card is all that 
is necessary. The impostor, on the 
other hand, will be unable to produce 
his authorization for wearing the badge. 

This is all as it should be. 

The badge of the Legion was earned 
in the preservation of the Government 
and is entitled to the full protection of 
the Government. 


® 


The Russian Famine 

Overnight the terrible famine condi- 
tion of Russia was sprung upon the 
world. At a given moment the head- 
lines of the press announced the fact 
that millions were starving; that refug- 
ees are marching from the rural dis- 
tricts towards the cities in search of 
food; that parents are destroying their 
children and that the greatest catas- 
trophe the world has ever seen is burst 
ing forth upon it. 

Now, all of the conditions that have 
brought about such a tragedy must have 
been known for a considerable time, 
and it is difficult to understand how they 
could have been so effectively concealed. 

That famine would finally result from 
the policies pursued by the bolsheviki 
government was inevitable. When it 
was found that the peasant would not 
exchange the product of his farm for 
the worthless bolsheviki money, recourse 
was had to forcible requisition. Red 
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Guards traveled through the country 
{rom place to place seizing the small re- 
serve stores of the peasant. The so- 
called “Committees of the poor,” com- 
posed of the lowest grade of human 
material, who would not work and pro- 
duce, levied upon the well-to-do peas- 
ants, which further depleted their scanty 
reserves of foodstuff. 

The peasant, forbidden to sell as he 
desired and in constant danger of forci- 
ble requisition, had no incentive to pro- 
duce more than he needed for himself. 
Hence no reserves had been accumu- 
lated since the soviet took over the reins 
of misgovernment. When a_ season 
of crop failure came along it was abso- 
lutely impossible to get by. There were 
no reserves for the purpose. 

Famine is the result. What would 
happen must have been known months 
ago by the soviet authorities. The fam- 
ine will continue and Russia will con- 
tinue to be fed from the outside so 
long as the world will do so, or until 
there is a radical change in the present 
order of things. 

The American Relief, under the direc- 
tion of Secretary Hoover, has come to 
the rescue. There was much parleying 
before the terms on which the relief 
measures should be carried out were 
agreed upon and at the latest reports 
show the soviets still playing for control 
of the distribution. 

It is safe to say that Colonel Haskell 
will solve the problem and that the 
food supplied from America will get 
into the proper hands and where it will 
do the most good. The distribution 
will remain under his control. 

Russia will eventually come back. 
Her people are now paying the frightful 
price of their folly in permitting a small 
autocratic minority to get control. The 


big task will come when the last curse 
of communist tyranny is swept from the 
land and the work of reconstruction 
begins. 
® 
Business and the Farmer 

“What is the matter with business?” 
Ex-Secretary Meredith, in an able ar- 
ticle in the North American Revicx 
lays a lot of the trouble to low prices 
of farm products and the lessened pur- 
chasing power of the farmer. 

The argument 
He says: 


is most convincing 


If any one of us could act as pur- 
chasing agent for the farmers of the 
nation, and had today four million or- 
ders for a thousand dollars each to place 
with the manufacturers of shoes, cloth- 
ing, implements, trucks, tractors, auto- 
mobiles, etc., every idle man in America 
would be put to work manufacturing 
the goods with which to fill these or- 
ders, and the manufacturers would 
have many orders to place with other 
business concerns for raw material and 
equipment. The business men of the 
nation, whose profits are only a charge 
for the service they render in connec- 
tion with making these exchanges be- 
tween agriculture and labor, would have 
orders. The business man with orders 
could pay his banker; labor employed 
would patronize the retailer ; the retailer 
would buy of the jobber and manufac- 
turer, and “business” would be in a very 
different situation. The lost labor of 
three million idle men, and the profits 
business men did not make on orders 
not received, would be traded for the 
farmer’s crops. Were the trades made, 
the farmer would be benefited by the 
extra equipment, labor would be em- 
ployed in making it, and business men 
would profit in making the exchanges 
Some may urge that the farmer still 
has had a large income to spend. Cer- 
tainly he has, but he does as the rest 
of us do, “slows up” when business is 
poor; and he has slowed up. He feels 
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poorer than he really is, and business 
must wait until he gets adjusted. 


® 

Governor General Wood 
The appointment of General Wood to 
the Governor-generalship of the Philip- 
pines has the unqualified approval of 
the people of this country as well as the 

people of the islands themselves. 
In his new position the general will 
have an opportunity to undo the harm 
of eight years of poor ,administration 


and to build another foundation that 
will be comparable to the one that he 
so successfully constructed in Cuba 
twenty years ago. His wise, firm, sym- 
pathetic statesmanship which triumphed 
there will prove equally successful in his 
new endeavor. 

The Army is sorry to lose his services 
at this time, but we all realize that he 
is the man par excellence for the big 
task, and the best wishes of the service 
go with him always. 


D 


Dress or Undress 


The bride was anxious not to forget 


to order two chickens for dinner, so 
she repeated to herself while cleaning 
away the breakfast dishes: “Grocer— 
chickens—grocer—chickens.” 

The words became confused in her 
mind, so when she went to the ’phone, 
she asked: 

“Have ycu any nice young grocers?” 

“Why-why, yes,” replied the aston 
ished voice at the end of the wire. 

“Well,” said the bride, “send me two, 
dressed.” 

“Dressed?” said the voice, more as 
tonished than before. 

“Why, no,” answered the young wife, 
reflectively ; “I believe you may send 
them undressed. If my husband comes 
home early, he will wring their necks 
and the cook can dress them.” 


tm get TT emarommerenamn, smear ~~ 





Investors Column 


HE ever-increasing number of 

inquiries to this department re- 

garding nefarious investments 
leads us to believe that there are many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in- 
vested by our readers in more or less 
worthless securities, investments which 
are probably made either because the 
purchaser was desirous of a greater 
income than safety would warrant at 
the time of making the investment or 
on a basis of friendship rather than 
merit. Many salesmen have been re- 
tained because of their large circle of 
friends. The salesman not being ex- 
perienced enough to know the value of 
the security he is selling may have been 
honest in his belief as to its value, and 
the buyer having confidence in the sales- 
man because of the many years of ac- 
quaintance has invested his all, only to 
find after a period of time that both the 
salesman and himself have been taken 
advantage of by master minds. Mil- 
lions of dollars are wasted in this way 
every year, and we feel it our duty to 
warn our readers at every opportunity 
of the imperative necessity of consulting 
only with experts having reputation of 
long standing for conservatism in hand- 
dling investments of the highest grade. 
When one is suffering from physical 
disease he should seek the very best 
physician. Why not, when investing 
funds which are saved only after great 
sacrifice and perseverance, consult those 
who really know and are anxious to 
protect? We are ever anxious to elimi- 
nate the sale of fraudulent securities 
among our readers and their friends, 
and for this reason this column is estab- 
lished and our investment service main- 
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tained. No matter how meager the 
amount in question, we are only too 
glad to answer all inquiries as quickly 
as possible, assuring you that they are 
always treated in the most confidential 
manner. Limited space requires, how- 
ever, that only a few of the inquiries 
be published, and all correspondence is 
treated most confidentially. 

The more general lowering of dis- 
count rates by the Federal Reserve 
Banks which has been forecast for some 
time is now an actual fact. When the 
Treasury received subscriptions in the 
sum of $800,000,000 for an offering of 
$200,000,000 Treasury certificates at 
4% per cent and 4% per cent the indi- 
cation was that Reserve Bank rates 
would immediately be lowered. The 
immediate effect of this reduction in 
rates is to further cheapen the cost of 
money. The effect in the bond market 
has been very marked; higher prices 
immediately followed. The period of 
high-grade bonds yielding 7 per cent to 
8 per cent on the face, selling below par, 
seems to be past, for the present at least 

The bond market is almost swamped 
with orders for high-grade, high-yield, 
long-term securities. Victory 434 per 
cent bonds recently sold at par for the 
first time this year. This fulfilled the 
prediction made by bankers a few 
months ago that at least one Liberty is- 
sue would sell at par before the year 
ended. 

Many investors have been selling their 
Liberties and have put their money into 
securities yielding 6 to 8 per cent. 
Many of these bonds are not callable 
for a long term of years, which assures 
the investor a high rate of income over 
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a period of years when it appears cer- 
tain that his money will be drawing an 
interest rate double the probable current 
market rate. 

The reason for the abrupt increase in 
price and pressing demand for issues of 
this type is due, of course, to the decline 
in money rates. Funds which would be 
employed in normal times are now seek- 
ing employment. Industry is slowly 
feeling its way, and money which ordi- 
narily would be in demand is nearly 
going begging. The result of this lack 
of demand for capital has developed a 
huge supply of excess funds in our large 
financial center. 

The natural sequence has been a 
scramble for the employment of such 
funds, and keen competition for stand- 
ard high-grade bonds has resulted. Lib- 
erties and Victory bonds, with the added 
asset of government guaranty, are en- 
joying keen competition with railroad 
and industrial securities. The chief de- 
mand for government bonds has been 


Name of security 
State of New York, Registered 
City of Boston, Mass., Registered 
Buffalo, New York, Registered 
Newark, New Jersey, Water 
City of New York, Registered 
Springfield, Illinois, Refunding 
Lima, Ohio, Refunding 
Sanitary District of Chicago 
City of Norfolk, Va., Imp. Refunding 


coming from two sources; one of them 
is the Government’s own buying, and 
the other is from banks with large 
amounts of reserve funds which at pres- 
ent have difficulty in finding employ- 
ment for such surplus and have chosen 
these bonds as an investment giving 
them the proper degree of safety at a 
moderate yield, which may, on the other 
hand, be turned into cash within a few 
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months. Since about July 1 the trend 
of bond prices has been upward. 
The present situation in the bond mar- 
ket is also marked by the great demand 
for non-callable securities on 
which the maturity date cannot be set 
ahead for a ten to twenty-year period 
Another important factor is that con- 
siderable of the money which was in- 
vested in stocks has shifted to bonds, 
the reason for this being that the stock- 
holder may be subject to the whims of 
a board of directors which may declare 


bonds, 


or pass a dividend depending upon the 
success of the business involved, while 
on the other hand the holder of a bond, 
backed by the proper security, is assured 
of his income during the life of his 
security. 
ing at low prices and high yields is 


That some bonds are still sell- 


evident by an advertisement recently 
inserted in several of the larger metr 
politan dailies giving a list of securities 
offered in 1901, stating the prices and 

their yields. A partial list follows: 

Maturing in 

( years ) Net return 

“i 2.55 

29 3.03 

19 3.05 

21 3.10 

27 3.12 

20 3.30 

24 2 3.30 

3.50 

28 3.70 


Indications are that 
bonds are about to enjoy a market not 
experienced by it in years. 
issue of the Potomac Electric 
Company General and Refunding Mort- 
gage 7’s due 1941 at 103 is not only 
attractive but selling at a fair price. 
The Potomac Electric Power Company 
does the entire 
light and power business in the City 


public utility 


The recent 
Power 


commercial electric 
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of Washington and adjoining communi- 
ties, serving without competition an esti- 
mated population of 475,000. The 
company’s corporate powers and its 
right to operate in the District of Co- 
lumbia, in the opinion of counsel, are 
without to duration. These 
bonds are secured by a direct mortgage 
on the entire property of the company 
and subject to a lien of $10,559,000 
underlying bonds outstanding with the 
public, the aggregate amount of which 
will not be increased. This mortgage 
provides for semiannual payments of 
Y per cent of the bonded debt into a 
sinking fund for the purchase or re- 
demption and cancellation of General 
and Refunding Mortgage bonds. In 
addition a General Reserve Fund will 
require an amount equal to at least 5 
per cent of the bonded debt to be used 
annually for adequate maintenance and 
replacement. The earnings have shown 
a remarkable development since the in- 
corporation of the company twenty-five 
years ago. Gross earnings for twelve 
months ending August 21, 1921, were 
$4,954,028.76; operating expenses, 
maintenance and taxes, $2,800,250.89; 
net earnings, $2,153,777.87. Annual 
interest on $12,759,000 bonds requires 
$725,450. Balance for depreciation of 
dividends, etc., $1,428,327.87. 

The Toledo Edison Company First 
Mortgage 7 per cent bonds due Sep- 
tember 1, 1941, selling at 101% to 
yield 6.85, are selling at a price which 
is quite reasonable. The company does 
the entire electric light and power busi- 
Toledo, Ohio, and certain 
suburbs, serving a population in excess 
of 260,000. The company also dis- 
tributes artificial gas and does a hot 
water heating in Toledo. 
These bonds are outstanding in the sum 
of $13,500,000, and there is outstanding 


limit as 


ness in 


business 


with the public junior to these bonds 
$2,500,000 Prior Preferred 8 per cent 
Cumulative Stock, $1,500,000 7 per cent 
Preference Stock and $13,875,000 com- 
mon stock. Gross earnings for twelve 
months ending July 21, 1921, were $6,- 
376,316.48; operating expenses, main- 
tenance and taxes, $4,039,646.35; net 
earnings, $2,336,670.13. Annual inter- 
est charges, $1,038,770; balance for 
dividends, replacement reserves, etc., 
$1,297 ,900.13. 

The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company is making a drive to in- 
crease its number of stockholders, thus 
giving its stock a more general distribu- 
tion. Stock which pays 9 per cent divi- 
dends is now selling at about 109, the 
highest price since February 1, 1918, 
when it touched 109%. On October 
30 of the latter year it sold as low as 
9054. The highest price in the last 
twenty years was 186 in 1902 and the 
lowest 88 on October 30, 1907. The 
number of shareholders was 178,200 
on November 1, exclusive of employes’ 
part-paid holdings, which added would 
bring the total around 220,000. In- 


Stallation of new stations is running 


ahead of normal. The company has 
approximately $60,000,000 in cash in 
U.S. Treasury certificates, no inventory 
problem and no floating indebtedness 
outside of current accounts. Country- 
wide investment demand for this stock 
is one of the interesting features of the 
company’s security business today. We 
recommend this stock most highly at 
present price. 


I. N. L. Do you consider Sénclatr 
Consolidated Oil Company 7% per cent 
notes due 1925 a good investment at the 
present price? 

Although these notes have recently 
made a sharp advance, they are among 
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the few issues put out in recent years 
which do not show a premium above 
the original offered price. These bonds, 
selling around 97 to yield about 8.53, 
offer a most attractive short-term in- 
vestment in view of the fact that they 
contain a valuable convertible feature. 

These notes may be converted on a 
basis of one thousand dollar bond for 
ten shares cumulative sinking fund pre- 
ferred stock, par value $100, and 2% 
shares of common stock with no par 
value. Common stock is now selling 
around 23. The preferred stock is en- 
titled to cumulative dividends at the rate 
of 8 per cent annually, may be redeemed 
at 110 and has the benefit of a sinking 
fund of 3 per cent annually of maxi- 
mum amount of preferred stock. In 
six months ending June 30, 1921, Sin- 
clair Oil Company’s earnings, after in- 
terest and discount $2,989,869, were 
$8,427,497. Against this was charged 
$6,100,000 for adjustment of crude and 
refined oil inventories, leaving a surplus 
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of $2,327,497. This company’s affilia- 
tion with Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana through its subsidiary, Sinclair 
Oil and Gas Company, which recently 
purchased $10,000,000 of Standard Oil 
of Indiana stock, will enable it to in 
crease its earning power through the 
sale of Mid-Continent crude oil. Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana has made a 
contract to purchase one-half interest 
in Sinclair Pipe Line Company for ap- 
proximately $17,000,000. The 7% per 
cent notes are outstanding in the amount 
of $47,504,000: $1,971,000 have been 
retired by sinking fund, and about $247,- 
700 have been converted into preferred 
stock. With a property value of more 
than $175,000,000 and a net working 
capital in excess of the amount of notes 
outstanding, the notes appear to be in 
The investment, if 
carried to maturity or converted later 
into preferred stock, appears to offer 


a strong position. 


investors a return which is not likely 
to be long available 


D 


An Answer 


“What is education?” said a man to a 
book salesman, thinking to end the 


interview. 


Half an hour later that man 


sat down and wrote us the salesman’s 
reply. We pass it on. 

“Education,” said the salesman, “is 
the talisman that brings you luck when 


all else fails. 


Without education your 


money is worth nothing and life’s chief 
prizes are out of your reach. Educa- 
tion is the difference between useful and 
comfortable living and the sort of living 
that merely checks off the days as they 
pass, without pride of accomplishment 
or hope for the future.”—Collier’s 
Weekly. 
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Organization of Reserve 
Divisions 

The actual organization of the twenty- 
seven divisions of the Organized Reserves 
is going forward rapidly. In each corps and 
division area officers of the Army have been 
assigned to the work and officers are being 
selected for the various places in headquar- 
ters units, brigades, regiments, battalions and 
companies. 

It is to the advantage of Reserve Officers 
to get into this organization on the ground 
floor, and we advise and urge those who are 
members of the Infantry Association to do 
so. Get in touch with the corps area au- 
thorities and request assignment to the unit 
being organized in your section. 


® 
Special Regulations No. 43 


Have you secured your copy of Special 
Regulations No. 43, War Department? This 
is the Regulations for the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps and covers a variety of subjects the 
most important of which to the individual 
officer are: The general provisions for ap- 
pointment in the Reserve Corps; Appointment 
of officers who served in the World War; 
Appointment of commissioned officers of the 
National Guard; Examination for appoint- 
ment; Assignment and transfer of Reserve 
Officers; Active duty of Reserve Officers; 
Training and instruction of Reserve Officers 
and the promotion of Reserve Officers. 

The Adjutant General of the Army has 
forwarded copies of these regulations to the 
various corps areas commanders, and you 
can secure your copy by addressing a letter 
to the commanding general of your corps 


area requesting that a copy be furnished to you. 


These Corps Area Headquarters are as 
follows: First, Boston, Massachusetts; sec- 
ond, Governor’s Island, New York; third, 
Fort Howard, Maryland; fourth, Fort Mc- 
Pherson, Georgia; fifth, Fort Benj. Harri- 
son, Indiana; sixth, Fort Sheridan, Illinois; 
seventh, Fort Crook, Nebraska; eighth, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas; ninth, San Francisco, 
California. 
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Distribution of the Organized 


Reserves 


The following tabulation shows the dis- 
tribution of the Organized Reserve Divisions 
of the Army of the United States: 


Division 


Seventy-sixth 


Seventy-seventh 
Seventy-eighth 


Seventy-ninth 
Eightieth 
Eighty-first 
Eighty-second 
Eighty-third 
Eighty-fourth 
Eighty-fifth 


Eighty-sixth 
Eigthy-seventh 


Eigthy-eighth 


Eighty-n nth 


Ninetieth 
Ninety-first 
Ninety-fourth 
Ninety-fifth 
Ninety-sixth 


Ninety-seventh 


Ninety-eighth 


States 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 
New York 
New Jersey 
Delaware 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland 
District of Columbia 
Virginia 
North Carolina 
Tennessee 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Illinois 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Iowa 
Minnesota 
North. Dakota 
Kansas 
Nebraska 
South Dakota 
Texas 
California 
Massachusetts 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Washington 
Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
New York 
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Ninety-ninth Pennsylvania 


One hundredth West Virginia 
Kentucky 
One hundred first Wisconsin 
One hundred second Missouri 
Arkansas 
One hundred third Colorado 
Arizona 
New Mexico 
One hundred fourth Wyoming 
Montano 
Idaho 
Utah 


This distribution has been made on the 
basis of population of the various division 
areas and with a view to maintaining the 
identity of the World War divisions as far 
as it has been practicable to do so. 


® 


Reserve Officers Examiner 


With the publication of Reserve Officers 
Examiner the United States Infantry Asso- 
ciation has again anticipated the needs of 
the officers of the Reserve Corps and has 
provided for them. 

Reserve Officers Examiner is a 260-page 
cloth bound book containing complete text 
covering the five subjects included under 
Part A of the professional basic examina- 
tion for promotion as set forth in paragraph 
162 of Special Regulations No. 43 of the War 
Department. 

These subjects are Administration, Mili- 
tary Law, Military Courtesy, Customs of the 
Service, Field Service Regulations and Mil- 
itary Hygiene. 

The text of Reserve Officers Examiner 
is gotten up in attractive question and an- 
swer form and covers each of the five sub- 
jects very completely. It is a book that 
Reserve Officers will find of great advantage 
in their preparation for examination for pro- 
motion, as well as one that will be of great 
assistance to them in the solution of ques- 
tions and problems that will come up in 
connection with correspondence courses this 
winter. The text is based on official publi- 
cations of the War Department and is thor- 
oughly authoritative. 
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85th Division Mess 


The 85th Division, Reserve Officers’ Mess, 
held its first luncheon meeting at Detroit on 
November 14 and elected Maj. Richard B 
Hewitt, 310th Engineers, Commander; Lieut. 
Col. Burt R. Shurly, 310th Medical Regi 
ment, Lieutenant Commander; and Lieut. 
Hiram P. Holmes, 310th Engineers, as 
Adjutant. 

It is contemplated that the mess will meet 
at a luncheon once a week, where, in addi- 
tion to the social features, military questions 
of interest to Reserve Officers will be 
discussed. 

In calling the initial meeting Major 
Hewitt said 


A membership in this mess will keep you 
up to date in all army work; to hold a 
commission places you in a preferred class 
identifies you as the best type of American 
citizen—one who loves his country and “pre 
pares” himself to render the best of service 
in case of need. A membership in this mess 
will help you to prepare yourself. 

Come out and put this “over the top” 
right; bring another officer with you. The 
Chief of Staff of the 85th Division will 
address you. 


We bespeak much success for the new 
organization and hope that it may see fit to 
affiliate with the United States Infantry 
Association. 


® 
Reserve Officers Take Action on 


Watson Charges 


The Reserve Officers’ Association of Ne- 
braska, which was organized about a year 
ago at Omaha, has taken definite action with 
respect to the charges against the A. E. F 
brought by Senator Watson on the floor of 
the Senate. 

At a recent meeting of the association a 
resolution was unanimously adopted relative 
to the subject. We publish it below: 


Whereas, Senator Thomas E. Watson, of 
Georgia, has made statements in the United 
States Senate, regarding the execution with- 
out trial of members of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces, which statements, if true, 
require the punishment of the persons re 
sponsible, and, if false, constitute a slander 
upon the entire Army of the United States 
and its achievements in the World War, and 
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Whereas, wide publicity has been given 
these charges, and discussion has ensued in 
the Congress of the United States and 
throughout the country, in which discussion 
statements are being made, which, if un- 
founded, constitute an unjustifiable reflection 
upon the American Army and its administra- 
tion during the World War; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Reserve Officers’ Asso- 
ciation of Nerbaska demands that an imme- 
diate and complete investigation of the said 
charges be made; that full publicity be given 
to all evidence submitted at such investiga- 
tion, and to the results thereof; and that 
if the said charges be sustained, the persons 
responsible be immediately brought to trial 
and all the facilities of the Department of 
Justice be made available to the end that 
they be convicted and punished; but, if said 
charges are found to be without foundation, 
then, that Senator Thomas E. Watson, of 
Georgia, be expelled from the United States 


® 









Senate and be required to apologize publicly 
to the wearers of the uniform of the country 
he will have dishonored; and that it be 
further 

Resolved, that copies of this resolution be 
sent to both Nebraska senators, Senator 
Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia, and dis- 
tributed to the press. 


The Army is wholly in accord with the 


tenor of these resolutions. It invites the 
closest investigation of the matter. 

The Nebraska association is one of the 
best organized in the United States. They 


have regular monthly meetings at which topics 


of interest to the Reserves are discussed 


A mass convention is being arranged for 
by the Executive Committee, to be held at 
Omaha on December 12 and 13. It 


pected that great good will result. 


is ex- 


Field Engineering 


(Continued) 
CHAPTER VI 


DETAILED CONDUCT OF TRENCH WORK 


Trench work is habitually conducted by 
the methods of tasks and reliefs. When not 
in the presence of the enemy the work should 
be done in very systematic manner, the 
the in each relief being 
numbered, and the workers kept in ranks up 
to the instant that they are assigned to their 
particular tasks. Having been assigned 
thereto, each man is responsible for his own 
task and remains on it. 
dure is 


reliefs and men 


Unless the proce- 
systematic, confusion, 
loss of control and waste of time will result, 
especially in night work. When work is 
being carried on under fire, modifications of 
procedure will be necessary, but the system 
should be adhered to as closely as the condi- 
tions permit. 

The procedure is, very briefly, to divide 
the length of trench to be constructed into 
a number of tasks, to assign a man definitely 
to one task for which he is held responsible, 
and to relieve the workers as frequently as 
necessary to avoid undue fatigue and produce 
the most prompt results. The assignment of 
tasks the standard traces is 


thoroughly 


on 


shown in 





ate 21. 
NAL.) 

We will now consider this method of work- 
ing, in some detail. 


(See page 592, November Jour- 


TASKS AND RELIEFS 


Assignment of Tasks—It is always desir- 
able that trenches be constructed by the 
troops who are to occupy them, as they will 
thus take more interest in the work. In any 
case it is desirable that the unit which starts 
any task should understand that it will be 
required to complete it. A relief should ac- 
cordingly be given a definite task rather than 
a fixed time to work. 

The work should preferably be assigned 
on the basis of volume of excavation rather 
than time. 

Integrity of Tactical Units—In assigning 
tasks and reliefs the integrity of tactical units 
should be preserved. If a company be as- 
signed to a given front, a platoon is placed 
in each relief if there be three reliefs. If 
there be two reliefs, three sections may be 
assigned to each. 
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The best results are obtained by assigning 
a unit (company or battalion) a definite task, 
and releasing it as soon as the task is com- 
pleted instead of requiring it to work for a 
stated period. The men are thus stimulated 
to put forth their best efforts. Each unit 
works under its own officers and N. C. O.’s, 
who are responsible for the amount of work 
done. 

Length of Individual Tasks —When trench 
digging is carried on all along the line, as 
is always the procedure when practicable, 
tasks are assigned on the basis of one man 
to each 5 feet of trench (2 paces). This 
is the least space in which an individual can 
work freely. If shorter sections are assigned, 
interfere with each other. One 
shovelman and one pickman working together 
would be assigned 10 running feet of trench; 
two shovelers and a pick man, 15 feet, etc. 
They rotate in the 5-foot sections. 

Shovelmen and pickmen should occasionally 
be interchanged to avoid fatigue. 
work the same as privates. 
missioned officers 
officers. 

Distribution and Proportions of Tools— 
The distribution of tools should be based on 
the nature of the soil to be excavated. If 
practicable, each man should be given both 
a pick and shovel. When one tool per man 
only is issued, the proportions should be 
about as follows: 

In very easy soil, two (or more) shovels 
to one pick. 

In average soil, one shovel to one pick. 

In refractory soil, one shovel to two (or 
more) picks. 

Organization of Reliefs—The assignment 
of men to a task and the organization of 
reliefs will depend on the nature of the 
work, the time available for its completion, 
and the number of men and tools available. 
If there be a limited number of tools and 
plenty of workers, reliefs are organized based 
on the number of tools available. If there 
be a limited number of workers and enough 
tools for ali, the men should be worked 
continuously, up to eight hours by day and 
six hours by night, unless the soil is very 
refractory, in which case reliefs at less in- 
tervals may be advisable. In any case ten- 
minute rests are allowed in each hour after 


the men 


Corporals 
Higher noncom- 


supervise, assisting the 
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the first. The 
obtained by 


greatest output per man is 
such continuous work. The 
greatest output per tool actually in use is 
obtained by means of reliefs working not 
than two hours. As 
has been stated, however, it is better to give 
each relief a stated task of so many cubic 
feet, and release it when this task is com 


pleted, rather than to require a certain period 


less than one nor more 


of labor, regardless of results obtained. 
The usual organization will be in two or 
three reliefs, according to the 
tools The number of 
men in a relief is determined by the number 
of 5-foot trench to be con 
structed as well as by the numbers availabk 
The men then count off in gangs, according 
to the number of tasks in one secti 
trench; for 


number of 


men and available 


tasks in the 


m of the 
example, gangs of eight for 
the wavy trace, gangs of nine for the octag 
onal trace (Plate 21). The 
shovelers are then designated according to 
the nature of the soil; for example: Nos. 1, 
4, 7, pickmen; Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 8 and 9 
The relief is then marched past 
the tools, which are laid out in convenient 
piles (Plate 21), each man picking up the 
tool to They 
march to the site of the trench and are dis 
tributed as shown in Plate 21 or as described 
in the next paragraph. 

The 


pickmen and 


shovelers. 


which he is assigned. then 


tools having been distributed, the 
workers may be assigned to their tasks on 
the traversed trace as follows: Two-thirds 
of each gang (Nos. 1 to 8, inclusive) are 
placed on the general line of the trace. They 
extend arms, fists touching, which places them 
about 5 feet apart, each gang begi: 
the rigiit side of a traverse (Plate 
1, 2 and 3 then step back to the 
The men 
9 to 12, inclusive) are then placed, as shown, 
on the flanks of the traverses 

For the zigzag (or wavy) trace all the men 
are placed in line on the general trace, at 
5-foot intervals, as just described, each gang 
beginning at any change of direction. Al 
ternate Nos. 1 then step 3 paces to front or 


ining at 
1 N’ 
Hil * 
rear line 
of the traverse. 


remaining (Nos 


rear, and the remaining men align themselves 
on Nos. 1. 

Note: If there be a shortage of time, tools, 
or men, it 
first the 


may be advisable to construct 


fire-bays of the traversed trench, 
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and later to do the digging around the 

traverses. This prepares the trench for de- 

fense in the shortest possible time. In this 
case the gangs consist of 8 men each. 

Periods of Relief —Any period of relief of 
less than an hour is a waste of time, as 
too large a proportion of the time available 
is consumed in the process of relief. Two 
to four hours is a suitable period when reliefs 
are used. For periods of more than one 
hour, a ten-minute rest at the beginning of 
each hour after the first should be allowed. 

The task of the first relief will be easier 
than any subsequent work, as the depth will 
be less. his should be taken into account. 

Double Gangs—When there is an ample 
number of men and very few tools, time may 
be saved by detailing two men to each tool, 
in each relief. The men change off fre- 
quently and work as rapidly as possible. 
Such an arrangement is known as a double 
gang. 

Types of Tools Employed. Relative Ef- 
ficiency —The tools used in trench work 
include the standard commercial types and 
several varieties of smaller, portable tools, 
generally known as “miniature” types. 

Commercial pattern tools are to be used 
when available. The principal tools em- 
ployed in excavation are the round point D- 
handled shovel and the pick-mattock, a tool 
having one pick point and one mattock 
(blade) point. The mattock point is suitable 
for medium soils, the pick point for very 
refractory soils. Long-handled shovels, if 
available, are suitable for the deeper portions 
of the trenches, where a long cast of the 
material is necessary. They are frequently 
useful in maintenance work, for casting ma- 
terial over the top of the parapet or parados 
from the bottom of a deep trench. Square- 
pointed shovels are unsuitable for earth ex- 
cavation, but are useful for mixing concrete 
by hand. For work in woods, axes, hatchets, 
saws and machetes will be required, as well 
as picks and shovels. Tools are placed in 
piles, the men filing past and picking up the 
tools assigned them. 

If the number of tools is limited, it is of 
the utmost importance that all available tools 
be kept usefully employed at all times. The 
officers in charge are responsible for this. 
If it appears that numbers of tools are lying 


idle, a redistribution of tools or of men, 
or both, is called for. In particular, a com- 
mercial type pick or shovel should never be 
allowed to lie idle, as their number is always 
limited. Some of the standard tools of the 
Army are shown in Plate 23. 
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PLATE 23.—Portable tools employed in 
field engineering. 


In the hands of good common laborers or 
exceptionally well-trained and experienced 
troops, the commercial type tools are from 
30 to 50 per cent more efficient than the 
smaller tools and are generally to be pre- 
ferred. 

However, the large-sized tools rapidly tire 
men not experienced in the use of them, 
especially when they work continuously or 
in relatively long periods of relief and in 
refractory soil. Under such conditions the 
advantage of the commercial sized tool over 
the “mining type” (issued by the Engineer 
Department) is much less than stated above. 
Unskilled troops often prefer the smaller tools 
as being less fatiguing to use. 

On the other hand, the very small in- 
trenching tools carried on the persons of 
the infantry soldiers are unsatisfactory for 
extensive operations. Their sole advantage 
is their portability, which often results in 
their being available for hasty or emergency 
work when the more efficient park pattern 
tools are not to be had. This may, of course, 
be a very great advantage. 
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Time Required for Trench Excavation.— 
Many observations have been made and ex- 
periments conducted to determine the aver- 
age time required for trench excavation. The 
conditions which determine this are many 
and various. Some of the more important 
are: 

(a) The nature of the soil to be excavated. 

(b) The efficiency of organization and 
supervision. 

(c) The extent of training, spirit and phys- 
ical condition of the troops. 

(d) Whether work is done by night or by 
day. 

(e) The proximity of the enemy and the 
extent of his interference with the work. 

(f) The kind of tools available. 

(a) The weather and season. 

These conditions cause wide variation in 
the results as determined from observation. 
The following information is based chiefly 
on the experiences of the allied armies during 
the World War and may be regarded as 
fairly reliable for average conditions. 

The average infantry soldier is an un- 
skilled workman not especially enthusiastic 
for earth excavation, and the amount of 
labor he will perform varies tremendously 
with the efficiency of supervision exercised 
by his officers. All line officers should be 
familiar with the results which may be ex- 
pected under various conditions and should 
demand at least these results from their men. 

The following table is based on observa- 
tions of French and British experience during 
the World War: 





Proportions 
of tools 


Cubic feet of excava- 
tion per man 
Nature of| 

soil | 





Picks | Shov- 


| els | ihr. | 4 hrs. 


8 hrs. 





| 
Veryhard4 2 i5 67 
Average...| 1 23 100 
Light?....] 1 30 133 

















‘All must be loosened with a pick. 

Requiring little or no picking. 

This table contemplates one man to each 
5 feet of trench, a 10-minute rest in each 
hour after the first, and daytime work. 

It will be noted that, both in the above 


table and in the data which follow, the stated 
output is per man, with one man (either 
shovelman or pickman) to each 5 feet of 
trench. This should be borne in mind in 
all calculations as to the number of workers 
and the time required for trench excavation. 
The picks are used only to loosen the soil 
for the When working in very 
soft loam, for example, a shoveler will re- 
quire no assistance from a pick, and all the 
workers will be shovelmen. If the soil is 
more refractory, each shoveler may require 
one or even two picks to loosen enough soil 
to keep him busy. But in any case it is the 
shoveler who actually removes the earth from 
the trench. The output of any gang is that 
of the shovelers in the gang, the pickmen 
being merely assistants 
shovelers’ output. In calculations of time, 
however, it is simpler to use the output per 
man at work. 

When a shoveler and two pickmen are 
assigned to 15 feet of trench, the shoveler 
moves back and forth from one 5-foot sec- 
tion to another, removing the soil which 
has been loosened, the pickmen likewise mov- 
ing and continuing work in the other 5-foot 
sections. 

Referring to the above table, the excavation 
in light soil of a team consisting of one pick- 
man and two shovelers, working over 15 feet 
of trench, is 30 cubic feet per man in one 
hour. This means that the team of three will 
remove 90 cubic feet, each shoveler excavat 
ing 45 cubic feet of soil loosened by the 
pickman. 

The capacity of the average infantryman 
for four hours’ continuous digging (without 
relief), doing both picking (if necessary) 
and shoveling, is 80 cubic feet in easy soil, 
60 cubic feet in average soil, and 40 cubic 
feet in stiff soil, He will do three-eighths 
of this the first hour, two-eighths the second 
hour, and three-eighths in the third 
fourth hours. 

Loose soil can be shoveled at an average 
rate of 25 to 30 cubic feet per hour for four 
hours by an average man. A 
pick, working together in where the 
pick loosens just sufficient material to keep 
the shovel constantly busy, will excavate any 
average of 15 to 20 cubic feet per hour for 
four hours. The above figures may be com- 
pared with the foregoing table 


shovels. 
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With 5-foot tasks per man, 10-foot per 
team of two and 15-foot per team of three, 
and continuous work, the number of hours 
required to dig a trench is approximately 
the area of the profile of the trench in square 
feet, divided by 4 for easy soil, 3 for average 
soil and 2 for Stiff soil. This rule gives a 
somewhat larger output than the foregoing 
table. It is based on American practice and 
represents about the best that can be ex- 
pected of good troops under careful super- 
vision. 

Under average conditions (including aver- 
age soil), 5-foot tasks, sufficient number and 
distribution of tools, the Type A 
fire trench (area of cross-section 21.5 square 
feet) can be dug in 8 hours of continuous 
work by the same men. The Type A com- 
munication trench (area of cross-section 17.5 
square feet) can be dug in 6% hours. If 
two reliefs are used, these figures are re- 
duced to 5 and 4 hours respectively. 

Assuming a sufficient number of tools in 
the proper proportions (according to the 
nature of the soil) and one man to each 5 
feet of trench, the following table gives 
the number of hours required to complete 


proper 


the standard type trenches, using one or two 


for medium, and 40 cubic feet for hard soil, 
He will do three-eighths of this in the first 
hour and five-eighths in the first two hours, 
and the other three-eighths in another tw 
hours, making an hourly average of five- 
sixteenths of the task for the first and three- 
sixteenths for the second two hours. In 
addition to the fact that he works but a littk 
over half as fast in the second two hours 
four hours’ work may leave him unfit for 
fighting or marching, while after two hours 
work he should be able to do either. Th 
quantity of work assigned to each relief 
should be that which can probably be done 
in two hours. 

The table on page 711 is 
American manual. 

Note: The time required for the erectio: 
of wire entanglements is given in the lessor 
on that subject. 

Night Work.—Night work is never mor 
than two-thirds as effective as work by day 
and may be much less than this if not care- 
fully supervised. It should never be don 
when it is possible to work by day. Night 
work is inefficient and tiresome. It breaks uy 
the men’s rest, lowers their physical vigor 
and is bad for discipline. 


from an ther 


It is very diffi 








Type A 


Type B 





. : Fire trench 
Nature of soil 


Fire or communicatior 
trench 


Communication trench 





One 
relief 


Two 


reliefs 





One 
relief 


Two 
reliefs 


One 
relief 








Very hard. 7 
Average 8 h. 5 
Naas access 3 


.25 h. 
h. 
3.5 h. 


0% 
Sh. 
Sh. 


75 h. 50% 
h. 70% 
h. 


90% 








reliefs, or the percentage of completion in 
8 hours. 

Six and a half to seven hours per day, 
or four to five per night, is as much time 
as it is safe to count on for actual work, 
except with very good troops. 

The Engineer Field Manual gives the fol- 
lowing : 

The capacity of the average untrained man 
for continuous digging does not much exceed 
80 cubic feet for easy soil, 60 cubic feet 


cult to avoid confusion and great waste of 
time in moving troops to their positions and 
distributing them for night work. 


UTILIZATION OF THE NATURAL 
THE TERRAIN 


FEATURES OF 


In mobile warfare there is seldom time 
or opportunity to construct the elaborate and 
formal trenches and shelters which are de- 
scribed herein. Accordingly natural shelter 
will frequently be all that is available, and 
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Works Personnel 


Tools 





Simple standing rifle 
trench 
Simple overhead covers. 


1 man per yard 
1 man per yard 


6 inches diameter; 2 
men 
12 inches diameter; 2 
men 


Cutting down trees... . 


18 inches diameter; 2 
men 
20 men, 300 square 
yards 
Abatie; 3. ic ibicsomanee 6 men per 6 running 
yards 
Preparing 
men 
Placing wire; 6 men 
per 15 to 18 square 
yards 


Wire entanglement... .. stakes; 3 


Excavation in medium 


soils, 2 hour reliefs 1 man, 20 cubic feet 





1 man, 12 cubic feet... 








| | 2 hours 


Park model... 2 hours, plus time for 
gathering and bringing 
| up material 


2 axes or 1 jointed saw | 3 minutes 


MRR 6 eu Gas de'saare 15 minutes 
1 jointed saw... | 10 minutes 
1 cross cut saw.... | 5 minutes 
RS Pee | 30 minutes 
1 cross cut saw ..+..| 12 minutes 
5 axes and 5 billhooks | 1 hour, 30 square yard 
er tool ; 
2 hours 


| 


3 minutes per 


1 axe, 1 saw, 1 billhook 
2 axes, 1 saw.... 


| 
1 maul, 3 wire cutters.| 1 hour 


| 1 hour 


| 1 hour 
| 


Portable. . 
Park model 





every officer, even individual infantry soldiers, 
should be skilled in selecting natural cover 
and adapting it to their needs. 

Shelter from view alone affords some pro- 
tection; for example, a clump of weeds. But 
any object which affords concealment only, 
without actual cover against fire, may be 
worse than useless, if it serves as an aiming 
point for the enemy. Such objects must ac- 
cordingly be used with discretion. 

A log lying on the ground affords some 
cover against fire. If a hollow be scooped 
out behind the log to enable the soldier to 
lower his body, and if the excavated earth 
be banked against the log on the side to- 
wards the enemy and covered with leaves 
or weeds to render it inconspicuous, a very 
fair intrenchment results. A furrow in a 
plowed field is the beginning of a trench 
and, with a small amount of labor, can be 
converted into an effective shelter against 
rifle fire and shell fragments. Even a pile of 
earth or stone affords some shelter to an 
individual. If one is below the surface of 
the ground or surrounded by a parapet thick 
enough to stop shell fragments, he is safe 
from the fire of small-caliber artillery shells 
bursting on the ground, except for the rare 
accident of a direct hit. Air bursts of high 
explosive and shrapnel are more searching, 


but even against these a parapet in front 
affords great protection if the soldier lies 
low and close behind it, as he is practically 
immune from any air bursts behind him, and 
well covered from those in front 

A stone wall may be utilized by cutting 
a notch in the top or a hole through the 
wall at the proper height. It is always ad 
visable to bank the wall on the outside if 
practicable. A hedge or a scrubby growth 
of any kind affords shelter from view, and 
may be converted into shelter 
by building a parapet of earth in or behind 
the hedge, the latter serving to conceal both 
the work while in progress and the parapet 
when completed. The ditches of a road, and 
railroad cuts or embankments, are usually 
readily converted into covered firing lines. 
Buildings of any kind, even wooden buildings, 
may be adapted as covered firing positions in 
a variety of ways. They are, of course, easily 
demolished by artillery fire, but in the war 
of movement they often will not be sub- 
jected to such fire, and in any event a direct 
hit is necessary. 

Sandbags are most adapting 
natural cover to the needs of the infantry 
man, and many soldiers make a practice of 
carrying a few empty bags with them for 
use in emergency. 


from fire 


useful in 
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In hasty organization in particular, ad- 
vantage should be taken of all existing fea- 
tures of the terrain which lend themselves 
to defense, as this saves time and labor and 
usually enables the works of defense to be 
better concealed from hostile observation. 
The organization of woods and villages has 
been discussed. Other features which may 
be utilized are hedges, walls, isolated build- 
ings, road ditches, railroad cuts and em- 
bankments, etc. 

Hedges——A hedge serves merely to conceal 
or render less conspicuous a trench placed 
immediately behind it. The lower part of 
the hedge is thinned out to permit view and 
fire from the trench (Plate 24). 
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Pate 24.—Adaptation of walls and 


hedges to defense. 


Walls—A wall of masonry affords protec- 
tion against rifle fire but is easily destroyed 
by artillery. If the wall be too low to per- 
mit fire over its top in a standing position, 
a trench of the proper depth may be dug 
behind it (Plate 24). If it is too high, a 
fire step is installed at the proper height by 
banking earth behind the wall or building a 
scaffolding or shelf of lumber 4 feet 6 inches 
below the top. Very high walls may be 
utilized for two tiers of rifle fire, one tier 
on a scaffold, firing over the top of the wall, 





and another on the ground, fising throug 
loopholes cut in the wall. In any case head 
cover may be provided by notching the cres. 
cutting loopholes in the wall, or building 
an overhead cover or shield. The stabilit, 
ef the wall is increased by banking it with 
earth, preferably in the front. The defep. 
sive value of a wall may by increased by cop. 
structing behind it traverses of earth, sod 
sandbags, or gabions. 

Buildings—Masonry buildings are mos 
useful for defense against rifle or machin 
gun fire and may be prepared to offer con- 
siderable resistance to the fire of light field 
artillery. The doors and windows should be 
barricaded and the walls loopholed for fire 
It is always advisable to bank the building 
on the outside up to the level of the loopholes 
and this is essential in the case of light fram 
buildings (the usual kind in the United 
States), which otherwise would afford no pro- 
tection against rifle fire. Buildings adequately 
banked offer considerable protection against 
the fire of light artillery, but isolated 
buildings make excellent targets. Cellars are 
a great advantage in affording cover against 
all kinds of fire. The overhead cover maj 
be increased by propping up the lower floor 
and covering it with débris. The cellars 
should be gas-proofed. 

Ditches—Road ditches are prepared for 
defense by enlarging them to adequate « 
mensions. The ditch nearest the enemy may 
be used for fire and the one on the opposit 
side of the road for circulation. If care 
be taken, it will be possible to conceal th: 
alteration of the ditch from hostile observ 
tion. 

Cuts and Embankments.--Cuts or embank- 
ments of roads or railroads are prepared for 
defense by digging a fire step at the proper 
height (or installing a shelf of lumber) and 
making any necessary alterations to the para- 
pet to permit fire. 

Shell-hole Defenses—It will occasionally 
be necessary, in stabilized warfare, to or- 
ganize defenses in shell-torn ground. The 
preliminary organization will consist in utiliz- 
ing the shell holes for cover and the delivery 
of fire, while avoiding any marked alteration 
in the general appearance of the terrain 
This is usually a temporary expedient onl) 
but may be adopted to save labor. 
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The organization of a shell hole usually 
consists in preparing a length of fire step 
at the proper heights, with provision for 
drainage or at least a dry place to stand. 
Che lip of the crater should not be cut into, 
as this betrays to the enemy that the shell 
hole is organized. Excavated earth may be 
jeposited in unused shell holes or carried 
away in sandbags. 

Tracks leading to shell holes, which plainly 
ndicate that they dre in use, should be 
avoided. For the working parties paths of 
trench boards may be laid by night and taken 
up before daybreak. Two adjacent shell 
oles may be connected by a narrow trench 

vered with camouflage material. 

Passage of men through a line of shell- 
hole defenses is apt to be difficult, owing to 

ir irregular distribution and varying 


TPB Bees 


~m yey 
' 
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As the position is developed, the line of 
shell holes is connected by digging trenches 
If the shell holes are organ- 
ized for fire, their rear edges are connected, 
the ground between shell holes forming trav- 
erses. If the shell holes become water- 
logged, the trenches between them are or- 
ganized for fire, the shell holes serving as 
drainage sumps for the trenches. 

Drainage of shell-hole defenses may be a 
lificult problem. If the rainfall be not too 
heavy, the holes serve as sumps, and a dry 
platform of boards should be placed at the 


between them. 





may be drained 
vicinity. 


into deeper ones in the 
Finally, if the holes contain too 
much water and cannot be drained, shallow 
fire trenches may be dug in rear of them, 
using the rear lips of the craters as parapets. 

Unorganized shell holes in the vicinity of 
organized defenses should be filled with coils 
of barbed wire to prevent their use as cover 
for the enemy. 


NOTES 


The procedure in digging trenches and the 
amount of work that should be accomplished 
in a given time are best impressed on the 
students’ minds by requiring each of them to 
actually perform a number of tasks. Ac- 
cordingly at every post a trench system should 
be installed, if any terrain be available, and 
extended from year to year. It thus forms 
both a means of practical instruction and an 
exhibit. 

The instructor should obtain for exhibit 
to the students, as well as for actual use, 
samples of the various types of tools em- 
ployed in field fortification. If the tools is- 
sued by the Government are not available, 
commercial types are employed, preferably 
those of the lightest weight obtainable. 

Actual work on trenches should follow the 
tracing on the ground as described in a 
previous lesson. The workers should be dis- 
tributed and reliefs organized as nearly as 
practicable in accordance with the principles 


bottom of each organized hole. Shallow holes enunciated in this chapter. 


D 


Experienced 

Mrs. Jones was entertaining some 
of her son’s little friends. “Willie,” 
she said, addressing a six-year-old, who 
was enjoying a plate of cold beef, “are 
you sure you can cut your own meat?” 

The child, who was making desper- 
ate efforts with his knife and fork, re- 
plied. 

“Yes, thanks. I’ve often had it as 
tough as this at home.”—The Christian 
Evangelist (St. Louis). 
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Courts-martial 
oa: U. & 
1921. 
$1.50. 
This handy book is designed to sup- 

plement the new 1921 Manual for 
Courts-martial. The text shows briefly, 
and in logical sequence, the various steps 
to be taken in the preparation and in- 
vestigation of charges and the trial of 
before the several 
courts-martial. 


Procedure. Washing- 
Infantry Association, 
Cloth, 8vo, 211 pages. Price, 


cases classes of 

The arrangement is complete as to de- 
tail, and the book will prove of great 
value to the busy officer who is cailed 
upon for duty as trial judge advocate 
or defense counsel. The chapters deal- 
ing with the preparation of charges and 
the steps to be taken in their investiga- 
tion will prove of great value to organ- 
ization commanders and will make a 
welcome place for the book in the or- 
derly rooms of the service. 

The chapters dealing with the pro- 
cedure of trials before the various mili- 
tary tribunals will save a lot of work 
digging through the bulky Courts- 
martial Manual to pick up the essential 
points. 

The chapter on the system of courts- 
martial for the National Guard not in 
the service of the United States will 
prove of great interest to National 
Guard officers, in that it places in their 
hands a complete treatment of the sub- 
ject in handy and available form. 

The book will be found most valuable 
by Reserve Officers preparing for their 
examinations for promotion under Spe- 
cial Regulations No. 43, War Depart- 
ment. 

All in 


714 


all, “Courts-martial Proce- 


dure” will be found to be a very helpful 
book throughout the military service, 
both to organizations and to individual 
officers. 


® 


The Management of Men, by Col 
Edward L. Munson, Medical Depart- 
ment, U. S. Army. New York 
Henry Holt & Company. §8vo, cloth, 
801 pages. Price, $6.00. 

The author has been at the head of 
the Morale Branch of the War Depart- 
ment General Staff for the past several 
years and has had a wealth of practical 
experience in the work on which the 
text of his valuable book is based. 

While the book is written from a mili- 
tary standpoint and has the appearance 
of specially pertaining to the military 
service, its contents will find its greatest 
usefulness in the civil life of the nation, 
and the application of the principles of 
morale set forth will do much towards 
the solution of economic, social and in- 
dustrial problems that constantly pre- 
sent themselves in the industrial life of 
the nation. 

Undoubtedly the scientific manage 
ment of men has fallen far behind in 
the race for industrial domination 
Those things that have proven success- 
ful have been adopted more or less, and 
those that have failed in a particular 
case or under peculiar circumstances 
have been thrown into the discard. The 
reasons for retaining or abandoning 
have never been made apparent from a 
scientific point of view. It is one of 
the purposes of the book to make an 
analytical study of those causes and ef- 
fects—to get down to the bottom of 
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them, ferret them out and make them 
available in concrete form. 

The morale organization of the Army 
is discussed from a purely practical 
point of view, and many interesting 
points will be noted by officers of all 
grades in their perusal of the text. The 
workings of it are demonstrated in a 
most convincing manner. 

Officers of all grades will find the 
book full of helpful hints and practical 
suggestions for establishing and main- 
taining the morale of their organization. 
It is a book that should be in the 
library of every organization in the 
Army, one that should be read and 
studied throughout the service. 

® 
A Journal of the Great War, by 

Charles G. Dawes. New York: 

Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth 

bound. Price, $10. 

The colossal work of providing sup- 
plies for the allied armies in France, 
and the arrangements for getting these 
supplies to the troops at the time and 
place where they were needed, will al- 
ways stand out as a task of unprece- 
dented magnitude and difficulty. Day by 
day and hour by hour, it was a desperate 
struggle on the part of the men en- 
gaged in it. Important and vital 
decisions had to be made on meager in- 
formation; superhuman efforts were re- 
quired of all concerned ; the complexity 
of the problems that came up for solu- 
tion is beyond the comprehension of the 
ordinary mind. All of this called for 
men of extraordinary ability, unbounded 
enthusiasm, loyalty, and devotion. 

The man—in reality the superman— 
at the head of all this was Gen. Charles 
G. Dawes. His book, “A Journal of the 
Great War,” is a day-to-day record— 
often a detailed narrative—of the heroic 


exertions put forth to overcome crisis 
after crisis that confrunted him and his 
associates. 

In June, 1917, General Dawes, then 
a bank president, was given a commis- 
sion as a major of engineers in the 
Emergency Army. He joined his or- 
ganization at a southern camp and en- 
thusiastically devoted himself to the 
work of organization and training 
Within a month he had his silver leaves. 
Soon after his arrival in France, Gen- 
eral Dawes was made general purchas- 
ing agent for the A. E. F. He became 
a colonel and later a brigadier general 
At the head of the Military Board of 
Allied Supplies he was the keystone of 
the allied cooperation behind the lines, 
which was an agency of utmost im- 
portance in the final winning of the war 

The book is filled with interesting ac- 
counts of the service of the author 
and is destined to be much quoted and 
often referred to. The conclusions 
drawn are logical and to the point. They 
afford a sound basis for consideration 
in the plans of the future. 


® 
History of the Twenty-Ninth Divi 
sion, “Blue and Gray,” by John A 
Cutchins, Lieutenant Colonel, G.S., 
G-3 29th Division, and George Scott 
Stewart, Lieutenant Colonel, A.G.D., 
Adjutant 29th Division. Philadel- 
phia. 29th Division Historical Com- 
mittee. Cloth, 493 pages. Price, $4 
In general, the histories of all of 
the World War divisions are much alike 
in essentials, since all have to do with 
an experience they shared in common. 
The trials of organization and training, 
the anxious waiting for overseas orders, 
the hurried training in France, the sec- 
tor baptism, the big push, the armistice, 
the post-armistice waiting, home, demo- 
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bilization—all are outstanding phases in 
the life of every division that went 
across. So there is little room for 
variation in the record of their doings. 
However, the authors of the 29th Divi- 
sion history, while disclaiming any spe- 
cial writing talent, have succeeded in 
producing a history of their division 
that is both interesting and readable. 

In arrangement it is a particularly 
happy combination of descriptive and 
official record, the references to orders, 
citations, and other official data taking 
the form of footnotes to the narrative. 

In the foreword, the division com- 
mander, Maj. General Charles G. Mor- 
ton, pays the division a tribute that is 
eloquent in its simple straightforward- 
ness and evident sincerity. In a word, 
it is the feeling expression of one who 
ruled and pushed and, at the same time, 
loved his division. 


The record narrative is interspersed 


with extracts from the less official a; 


more intimate accounts of the organiza- 


tions composing the 


with human interest but affords 
reader a double viewpoint, that of t 
authors writing with a knowledg: 


what was taking place around them and 
that of the man in ranks to whom th 
details of military and domestic routin 


were of greater concern. 


A reading of this history leaves : 
doubt but that the division had its trials 


as well as its triumphs, its jolts as vy 
as its joys. 


It is well illustrated and concluc 
with a directory of the members of th 


division. 


It is interesting reading for anyon 
for a member of the division it should 


be not only interesting but valuable 


division. This 
arrangement not only spices the whole 
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Meeting the Situation 


A colored preacher in Alabama had 
at one time served a short jail sentence 
and was iearful lest his congregation 
discover the fact, as in his later years 
he had been a model of rectitude. 

One Sunday, rising to begin his ser- 
mon, his heart sank to see a former 
cellmate sitting in the front row. 

Quick thinking was necessary. Fix- 
ing his eye on the unwelcome guest, 
the preacher announced solemnly : 

“Ah takes mah text dis mo’nin’ from 
de sixty-fo’th chaptah and fo’ hun- 
dredth verse of de book of Job, which 
says: ‘Dem as sees and knows me, and 
says nothin’, dem will Ah see later.’” 





THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best stand- 
ards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of profes- 
sional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of such knowledge 
with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in modern war.”—Article III 
of the Constitution. 


® 
OFFICERS 


President: 
Mayor GENERAL JoHN L. Hines, U. S. Army. 


Vice-President: 
Bricapier GENERAL Hanson E. Ety, Infantry. 


Secretary: 
LreuTENANT CoLoneL Witt1am H. Watpron, Infantry. 


Additional Members of Executive Council: 
Bricaprer GENERAL Dennis E. Notran, Infantry. 
CotoneL Peter Murray, Infantry. 

Cotone, Joun McA. Pavcmer, Infantry. 
Coronet Briant H. Wexts, Infantry. 
LiEuTENANT CoLonet Campsert Kino, Infantry. 
Mayor Georce A. Lyncu, Infantry. 

Major Evan E. Lewis, Infantry. 


Honorary Members of Executive Council: 
Coronet Joun Q. Titson. 
LigzuTENANT CoLonet CHARLES S. WHITTLESEY. 
Mayor Davis ELKINs. 


® 
CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honorable 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Reserve Corps, and of 
the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate membership in the Association. 
Membership dates from the first of the month following the date of election. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
for $2.00 per year. The Infantry Association is not responsible for opinions expressed in 
published contributions. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry 
Association, Room 508, Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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Air Reduction Sales Co 
Auto Ordnance Co 


Borden & Lovell 
Brookline Trust Co 
Brooks Bros 


Colt’s Patent F. A. Mfg. Co 
Cornell and Underhill. 
Corona Typewriter Co.. 
Crane Company 
Crescent Textile Supply. 


Dixon, Thomas 
du Pont Powder Co 


Eisner, Sigmund 


Front Drive Motor Co 
Frost Mfg. Co 


Goodell-Pratt Co. 


Greenfield Tap & Die Co. 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co 
Harris, A. W. Oil Co 
Hendee Mfg. Co 

Higgins Spring & Axle Co 
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International Paper Co 


Lockhart Spiral Puttees 


Majestic Coal Co 
Manley-Johnson Corpn 
Murray & Co., A. B.. 


Pratt & Whitney.. - 
Peale, Peacock & Kerr.. 


Read & Lovatt.. 
Riggs National Bank. 
Rome Brass & Copper Co 
Rome Soap Mfg. Co 
Rose & Co. 


Smith, Hauser & MclIsaac 
Stephens Fuel Co. 


Temple Coal Co 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 


Underwood Typewriter Co 
Union Sulphur Co 
Union Trust Co. 


Warner & Swasey Co 





Rumford Chemical Works... 
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Rome Brass & Copper Co. 


ROME, N. Y. 





Fabricators of the highest quality 
Copper, Brass and Bronze for 
manufacturing purposes. 





‘‘A Dependable Source of Supply’’ 





Rome Brass & Copper Co. 


ROME, N. Y. 




















MAJESTIC 


Bituminous and Anthracite 


COAL 


High and Low Volatile 
Our Specialty 
Moshannon Seam on Pennsylvania Railroad 

“B’’ Seam on New York Central 


Pittsburgh Seam on B. & O. R. R. 


B. R. & P. R. R. 
U Freeport 
—s o Te 


Cassandra Smithing Coal on P. R. R.- 
(Analysis on request) 


Anthracite Steam Sizes 
a Specialty 


Majestic Coal Co., Inc. 


Equitable Building, New York 
Land and Title Building Philadelphia 


PUT YOUR PLANT ON A MAJESTIC BASIS 











STEPHENS FUEL C0. 


INCORPORATED 


Careful Delivery of 
Clean Coal 


Quality 


Guaranteed 


220 East 138th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 











PEALE, PEACOCK 
& KERR 


OF NEW YORK 





2708-2718 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK 





North American Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















TEMPLE COAL C0. 


Scranten, Penna. 


Miners and Shippers 





TEMPLE 
ANTHRACITE 





THORNE, NEALE & CO. 
Sole Distributors 


Buffalo 
Scranton 
Baltimore 


Philadelphia 
New York 


Chicago 








Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantey Journat 




















THOMPSON SELF-ACTING BREECH MECHANISMS 
FOR ALL CALIBERS 


THOMPSON AUTORIFLE, CALIBER 30 THOMPSON SUBMACHINE GUN, CALIBER .45 


Extract from Arms and Explosives (British), July 1, 1921 
“The development of invention during war times nearly always leads to 
a radical improvement of existing weapons and the adoption of new principles 
in arms designs in the period succeeding a war. In the closing phases the light 
machine gun and short range automatic carbine were recognized as the domi- 
nant weapons and speed of fire outweighed all other considerations.” 


Thompson Self-Acting Breech Mechanisms make Automatic guns 
lighter, simpler, and surer acting by using a single piece of metal in 
the form of a wedge, or its mechanical equivalent, the screw, which 


in itself and without other accessories constitutes an automatic 
lock and release. 


Auto-Ordnance Corporation 
302 Broadway Cable ‘‘Autordco’’ New York City 

















ESTABLISHED 1318 


SE rhs bpothens; 
2GLOTHINGs 
mens Burnishing Goods, 
BIADIGON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STPEET 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 
Uniforms for Officers of the Army, Navy 
and Reserve Forces 
Civilian Clothing Ready made or to Measure 
Garments for Outdoor Sports 
Imported Furnishings, Hats and Shoes 


Useful Christmas Gifts for Men and Boys 
are listed alphabetically and priced in 
our Booklet “Christmas Suggestions” which 
we shall be pleased to send on request 


BOSTON NEWPORT 


TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 





Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantay JournaL 























Axle Company 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 








Higgins Spring & 











HARRIS 


TRADE MARE -REG US PAT OFF 


OILS 


GREASES 
AMERICA’S LEADING LUBRICANTS 


A. W. HARRIS OIL COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE R. 1. 


Manufacturers of Special Petroleum Lubricants 




















3-in-One Oil 


ia used and recommended by prac- 
tieally all leading gun manne 











— —_ ejecting mech- 


For => ~¥ Post Exchanges in 
loz, S-or. end 6§-cz bottles and 
in os Hendy ol Ce Cans. 





Serves 


_ the THREE-IN-ONEOILCO. 
Service 165 G, Broadway, N. Y. 




































Wherever the bugle blows, Fox's Improved S; 
Puttees are the recognized standard of quality. The 
smart, firmly wrapped spirals give the right militar 
dash to the wearer. Fox's Puttees will not ravei at 
the edge. They fit any lee and are always full length 


and width, of the best 
for men of action. 
Genuine Fox's have a small brass tag with the name 
FOX and R for right and L for left. Write today 
for the name of the dealer in your town. 


mglish wool. They are made 


Regulation ro oe Weight...... $4.00 
Extra Fine Light W Dessshee 4.50 
Extra Fine Light Tan.......... 5.00 


The Manley-Johnson Corporation 


@. am: ® 


Dept. IA, 260 W. Broadway 
New York City 























Air Reduction Saies Company 


Manufacturers of Airco Products 


PRODUCTS 
Oxygen 
Acetylene 


Welding and Cutting 
Apparatus and Supplies 


Acetylene Generators 
Carbide 
Nitrogen 





Argon 


HOME OFFICE: 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Airco Distributing Stations and District 
Offices throughout the Country 











Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantry Journal 




















The Union Sulphur Company 


Miners and Shippers of 
High-grade Brimstone 


Frasch Building 


33 Rector St. 


New York City 




















PRATT & 
WHITNEY 


SMALL TOOLS 


OOLS Stamped Pratt & Whitney are as 
accurate as high-class mechanics operating 


specially designed machinery can make them. 


We manufacture and stock— 
Taps—For all purposes and forms of thread. 
Dies—As complete a line as our taps. 
Reamers—Plain and adjustable. 
Counterbores—Regular and interchangeable. 

Die stocks and sets. 

Hobs—Pipe, roll threading—thread milling. 

Threading Tools and Holders. 

Milling Cutters—All commercial types and sizes. 

Curvex Cutters—Form milling cutters with spiral 
flutes and eccentric relief. 

G Snap, Thread, Precision, Contour, Taper, 

ial Indicator, End Measures, etc., etc. 


PRATT & WHITNEY CO. 


General Offices: 111 Broadway, New York 


Works: Hartford, Conn. 
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Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrawray Jourwar 

















operator. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Warner & Swasey 
Turret Lathes and 
Screw Machines 


Are unusually high in quality of material 
and workmanship. Maintain accuracy dur- 
ing many years of service, and therefore are a 
source of unusual satisfaction to owner and 


Turret Lathes and Screw Machines from 
56"'x 4" to 414" x 44,” maximum swing 21)4”. 


The Warner and Swasey Company 


U.S.A. 
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Gil ID Tools 


Drill, Ream, Thread and 
Gage Any Metal 


Look for this Mark 


Screw Plates, Taps 
and Dies, Reamers, 
Pipe, Tools, Machine 
Tools, Gages, Twist- 
drills and Milling 
Cutters. 


We invite your inquiries. 


Gumi D 
COR PO 
GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Canadian Plant: Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation 
of Canada, Limited, Galt, Ontario 

















GOODELL-PRATT 
COMPANY 


Greenfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


Makers of 


Mr. Punch 


and 1500 other 


Good Tools 





Catalog sent on request 
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SMITH, HAUSER & MAC ISAAC 
(Incorporated) 


CONTRACTORS 


18 East 4lst Street 


New York 














CORNELL & UNDERHILL 


PIPE BENDS - WELDED 
HEADERS - VAN STONE JOINTS 
Pipe - Boiler Tubes - Fittings - Valves 


SPRING and GREENWICH STREETS - NEW YORK 








Allen J. Read Henry 8. Park Raymond Thorp 
President Vice-Pres and Treas. Sec'y 


THE READ & LOVATT 


Manufacturing Co. 





Commission Silk Throwsters 


95 Madison Avenue, New York 


MILLS: 
Weatherly, Pa. Palmerton, Pa. Elmira ,N. Y. 














BORDEN & LOVELL 
NEW YORK 


ad O A ad 























When You Feel the Effects 


of Worry and Overwork 
the brain cells have been depleted of 
their phosphates; general indisposition 
and disorders of the digestive system 
follow. To assist in re-establishing 
normal conditions, take in a glass of 
water a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


This scientific preparation nourishes the 
in, nerves and tissues. Non-alcoholic, it 
gently invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion. Highly efficacious, readily assimilated 
and pleasantly refreshing. 
Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemica! Works, Providence, R. I. 


C-48 5-18 
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UNIFORMS 


For 
U. S. ARMY 


and 


NATIONAL GUARD 


Officers and Enlisted Men 
UNIFORMS 


dent Milit 





P 


y Organizations 
UNIFORMS 


Military Training Camps 
UNIFORMS 


Boys Military and Society Clubs 
UNIFORMS 
Official National Outfitter 
Boy Scouts of America 
SIGMUND EISNER CO, 
Red Bank, N, J. 


New York Showrooms 
126 Fifth Ave. New York 














“Universal military training is 
not only the surest, swiftest and 
most efficient means for bring- 
ing about Americanization but, 
also, we shall never have any 
thorogoing Americanization 
until we adopt universal train- 
ing.” 

W. A.B. 








OLT 
FIREARMS 


“The Proven Best 
By Any Test!” 


REVOLVERS: All desirable cali- 
bers, weights and sizes. The 
choice of Military Organizations, 
Police Departments, and Expert 
Shooters the world over. 


AUTOMATIC PISTOLS: Adopted 
by the United States Govern- 
ment because of their “marked 
superiority.” Vest pocket to 
Army .45 sizes. 


AUTOMATIC MACHINE GUNS 
AND RIFLES (Browning Pat- 
ents, Models 191°). A ‘apted for 
rifle ammunit yn of various cal- 
ibres for A: ay and Na’ gy use. 
Adopted t, the Unite. States 
Governm at. 


TRADE MARK 


an 


Reg. |S. Pat.Off. 





Catalogs and Special 
Booklets sent 


on request 





COLTS staxcractouc co 


Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 
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Gndian ANNOUNCING— 
cles The Harley-Davidson 


or 19 2 2 Royai Tourist Sidecar 


The Standard Motorcycle of the World 


A superb sidecar which leaves noth- 
§ ing to be desired is the best description 

Aeoued ST aiaee ea walter. of the new Harley-Davidson sidecar 

Used as an economical and sport the Royal Tourist. A ride in it will 


machine generally. reveal heretofore unknown sidecar 
Write for literature covering the 


1922 models. luxury. See this masterpiece at your 
Numerous improvements. dealer today. 

Two brand new models. 
Substantial price reductions. HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Address Dept. I 

Largest Prod of Motorcycles 

HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. Gal ine ts he entt 
Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer in the World MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Spiral Puttees 


and feel the difference! Largest Makers of Paper 
ane <epeetent « BEitene in the World 
“‘America’s Pioneer Spiral Puttee”’ 
Post Bachanges, your Dealer Capacity over 2,000 tons a day 
Or wri 


LOCKHART SPIRAL PUTTEES, Inc. Newsprint 


195 Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y. B 
Pat. Reg. M'‘frs to oe. Military Schools ag 


— Sulphite Bond 
Wrapping 


—— | row PAPER CO. 














The Crescent Textile Supply Co. ats 
Manufacturers of High Grade Writing 


“Breeches Laces” Envelope 


“Shoe Laces”: — ITS REPUTATION FOR FAIRNESS 


“Braids” QUALITY AND SERVICE IS 
ast INTERNATIONAL 
Government Contracts Solicited 


S. E. Cor. Trenton & Susquehanna Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 30 Broad Street New York 
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The Frost Mfg. 


Company 
fd 


Makers of Brass Goods From 


Sheet 

Red 

Tubing 

and Castings 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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Service to a Nation and for the 
Nation is a service which every 
man, whether rich or poor, must 
give, if required, subject only to 
the limitations of age and health. 
* ** Preparedness is based upon 
organization. National Prepared- 
ness means far more than the 
mere organization of the Army 
and Navy. It means, first of ali, 
the moral organization of the 
people, an organization which 
creates in the heart of every citi- 
zen a sense of his obligation for 
service to the Nation in time of 
war or other difficulty.” 


General Leonard Wood. 
G.L. 























MILITARY TRAINING 


is one of the best things for 
any youngman. When we 
say that, we do not mean 
militarism. We believe in 
peace, and would oppose 
the installationof any great 
military establishment in 
this country. But the les- 
sons in discipline and in the 
care of health which are 
imparted in military train- 
ing seem to be acquired 
in no other way.—North 
Adams (Mass.) Herald. 
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CRANE 


Plumbing 
Equipment 


meets all the requirements of 
modern sanitation. 


Fixtures of various sizes 
and shapes facilitate the 
selection of dependable 
equipment for all conditions 
of service. 


CRANE CO. 


836 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 
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Front Drive Motor 
Company 





’ wage s 


* 














Motor and Wheel-Caterpillars 
Hoboken, N. J., U. S. A. 











WALTER CHRISTIE, President 
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UNDERWOOD wins for AMERICA! 


At the Annual Business Show, New York City, October 17, 
1921, the UNDERWOOD Typewriter, operated 
by George L. Hossfeld, World’s Champion 
Typist for 1918, 1920 and 1921, won the World’s 
Typewriter Championship for the sixteenth con- 
secutive year. 


Mr. Hossfeld defeated, 
among others, several former 
World’s Champions, as well 
as the English Champion and 
the European Champion. 
The Machine The Trophy 
The first six typists in the World’s Championship 
Contest used Underwood T ypewriters—the choice of the 


WORLD’S GREATEST TYPISTS 











Rome Soap Manufacturing Co. 
Rome, N. Y. 

















Union Trust Company’s Safety 


as well as the liberal interest which this strong institution pays, is 
at the disposal of Army Officers, no matter where they may be 
stationed. 

The Union Trust Company “Banking by Mail’ plan is simple, 
convenient and safe—it places our complete service at the very 
doors of everybody everywhere. Detailed information gladly fur- 
nished on request. 

Two per cent interest paid on checking accounts 
—S per cent on savings. Small deposits welcomed. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Capital and Surplus WASHINGTON, D. C, Edw- J. Stellwagen 
$2,500,000.00 President. 
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Brookline Trust Company 


Brookline, Massachusetts 




















Reserve Ammunition 
has decided many a battle 


A nation’s credit is largely determined by 
its gold reserve. 

A reserve fund of safe investments created 
through systematic savings may determine 
your financial independence and future. 

High-grade bonds constitute the safest, most 
liquid and convenient type of investment. 

NOW is the time to buy bonds. 

Interest rates are still high and prices low. 
Cheaper money, which is inevitable, will re- 
sult in advancing prices for bonds. 

No such opportunity has existed for years 
past, and probably will not again for a long 
time to come, to buy bonds at present attrac- 
tive prices and high income return. 

Save something each month and buy a 
bond under our monthly payment plan, or 
purchase a $100, $500 or $1,000 bond for 
cash, 


Your requirements will receive our special 
attention. 


Prepare now for the future. Buy Bonds 


A. B. MURRAY & COMPANY 
14 Wall St. New York City 














What Every Investor 
Should Know 


If you own or contemplate 
buying real estate, stocks, 
bonds including Libertys, 
Foreign Exchange, shares in 
Building and Loan Associations 
write for free valuable book 


‘*What Every Investor Should Know” 


80 pages illustrated 


Rose & Company 


Investment Securities 
50 Broad St., City of New York 
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ince the time of the 
muzzle loader and the 
powder horn, Du Pont 
Powders have been 
regarded as leaders— 
and justly so. 


WU POND 


E.I.du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Sales Dept., Military Sales Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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MAP READING 


—U. S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 





The most comp’:te treatment of the subject of Map 
Reading that has been produced 


Price 60c, postpaid 





Here’s what you get with Map Reading. 


1. Complete explanatory text covering (a) The computa- 
tion, construction, and practical application of scales; (b) the 
determination of direction—intersection and resection; (c) 
the conventional signs, fully illustrated; (d) contours, with 
complete explanation of the information they are intended to 
convey; (e) dozens and dozens of practical problems that 
bring out in a thoroughly practical way every phase of the 
subject of Map Reading. 

2. Outline maps—road and position—for practice in filling 
in contours. 

3. A compiete explanation and practical illustration of the 
methods of determining map location by coordinates. 

4. All the equipment required for a complete course in 
Map Reading: (a) A six-inch protractor for solution of the direc- 
tion problems, (6) a scale of horizontal equivalents; (c) a scale 
for reading map coordinates direct; (d) sheets of cross-section 
paper for the solution of visibility prob!ems. 


5. The following maps are furnished with each copy of 
the book: 
(A) The P-11 sheet of the 12-inch Emmitsburg quadrangle 
specially prepared. 


(B) The Complete 3-inch Emmitsburg quadrangle, with grid 
lines printed in Red. 


If you will take the complete course of study contained in this book 
it is guaranteed that you wil! be able to read any Military Map. 


UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
| Union Trust Building ote tt Washington, D. C. 
== al 






































The Management of Men 


By. | 
COLONEL EDWARD L. MUNSON 
General Staff, United States Army 


A complete discussion of morale as the driving force of military man-power and 
efficiency—what it is, and how to get it. 


The conclusions and methods are supported by the experience in the Morale 
Organization of the Army, of which the author was in charge. 


Morale is here treated, not as» problem of higher psychology, but as a practical 
science for everyday application by the officer. 


The analyses are demonstrated by a valuable set of 53 diagrams and charts. 


The Army and Navy Register says: 


A remarkable book by a man whose researches and practical and intimate 
contact with Army Morale qualify him to write as an authority, giving uncommon 
value to the present work. 


An officer who has charge of men will find ia the pages of this book a wealth 
of suggestion, with numerous pertinent examples. . . . There is no phase of 
military life which is not frankly dealt with, and careful attention and discrim- 
inating and helpful discussion are applied to the infinite variety of problems thet 
confront every officer. 


Some of the subjects of the twenty chapters are: 


GeneraL Privciptes or Morate Crvman Factors AFrectTINnG 
ConTrRoL. Moras. 


AcEents or MoraLe RECREATION. 


Rewarp, Pontsument anp Deuin- 
‘QUENCY. 


Tae Recrurr, ReEeNnusTMENT AND 
DiscHARGE. 


Svc, 775 pages. Cloth bound. Indexed. 58 diagraias. 
Price, 86.00 per copy 


U. S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


Union Trust Building, Washington, D, C. 

















